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an PASIC A Unique Vertical Organization 


\ assures greater continuity in the child’s growth in 
) reading with the Ginn Basic Readers. This entire new 
program is organized not only horizontally in grade 
levels but vertically across grade lines. 


As a result you will find in this series exceptional 
strength and continuity in such vital aspects of read- 


ing as vocabulary development, study skills, evalua- 
tion, and individualization. 


See the Series that Everybody Is Talking About 
THE NEW GINN BASIC READERS 
GINN AND COMPANY 
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MORE POWER TO YOUR PUBLICITY WORK 


Whether you have an organized public-reiations program, or whether it’s only occasionally that you send 
a publicity story to the newspapers or see one of their reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can 
help you to do the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities described in this 
book have worked at some time and place. They should work again. Remember this: Nobody can publi- 
cize the schoo!s as well as those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 
7 chapters on how to write school news 
5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than groans. Mr. Horn has written 
that rarity—a professional book that is bright and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Director of Publications, Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


WHO SHOULD READ THIS BOOK? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and administrators who handle school 
publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals and superintendents who want their public-relations 
programs to be successful. And since success depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, 
each classroom teacher should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80——10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. New York 3 
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As we go to press... 


We are glad our November issue carried 
no reference to Mr. Dewey as President- 
elect, as some November magazines did. 
Some editors whose publications are printed 
several weeks before distribution took a 
chance that the straw polls and the experts 
had predicted correctly. Not a few of the 
dailies, even, were guilty of running syndi- 
cated columns a day or two after the elec- 
tion that took for granted the Republicans 
had swept the country. This merely exposed 
the fact that the columnists write their copy 
a week or more before it reaches print. 

All of which brings up the regrettable 
fact that considerable time elapses between 
typewriter and press—a delay that neces- 
sarily embarrasses the monthly and weekly 
periodicals on many occasions. A printer 
friend told us the other day that he could 
readily turn out the Journal, from composi- 
tion to binding, in three days. However, 
this never happens. Several proofreadings, 
arranging a dummy, inspection of page 
proofs, these all consume extra days. In our 
own case we try not to have our schedule 


so frozen in advance as to permit no last- 
minute changes. Now and then an especial- 
ly timely or perishable article or item is 
inserted at the last moment. 

So far none of the people who want to 
revise the calendar, making thirteen months 
of four weeks each, have hit upon the ad- 
ditional idea of having the year start with 
September, when so many things do actu- 
ally resume activity after the summer let- 
down. Both changes could be made about 
as easily as one alone—which is not easily 
at all. Note the slow progress of the metric 
system in its effort to supplant the tradi- 
tional English system of weights and mea- 
sures. No wonder the United Nations 
doesn’t swing into high gear immediately. 
Reformers and teachers could succeed so 
much faster if learning were not so slow a 
process. 

Moral: Be patient with your editors for 
moralizing—and with your students. Which 
of us would not enjoy sitting in a tree 
and dropping coconuts on any we do not 
love? 
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School Publicity 


At a time when all good causes, and 
many that are less good, clamor for public 
attention, how can the cause of education 
get a hearing? This in a general way is 
the question Mr. Gunnar Horn’s book, 
Public School Publicity, seeks to answer. 
But the author deals very little with gen- 
eralities and theories. One set of chapters 
tells where to look for news of the school; 
another set tells how to write up the news; 
and others tell how to get news published 
or put on the air. One bit of advice after 
another is given out in plain, forceful 
sentences that reflect the successes and 
failures of a teacher of English who has 
long been active in the line he writes 
about. Nor is he aiming to instruct the 
official press agent of a school system. He 
is talking to administrators and teachers— 
those who .must bear the responsibility in 
most instances for taking the schools to 
the people. 

The task may never be easy. But it will 
be a lot easier than it might otherwise be 
if one owns this little volume, reads it 
through, and then consults it often, until 
the knack is mastered. 

Incidentally, the author strongly recom- 
mends that teachers contribute to educa- 
tional journals as a means of securing good 
publicity for their schools. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLICITY. Gunnar 

Horn. Inor Publishing Company, New 

York. $3.50. 


Junior Citizen 

Many aspects of the educational problem 
are treated in Junior Citizen by Louis 
DeJean. The approach is realistic, the au- 
thor not reaching for the stars, not pessi- 
mistic, but eager to have professional edu- 
cators and parents awaken to the fact that 
children are individuals needing to be 
trained in accordance with their special am- 
bitions or abilities, yet with an eye to the 
well being of society. Mr. DeJean would 
bring the choice of subject majors down 
into the secondary schools, to combat in- 
difference. He would have students partici- 
pate in school councils and learn to recog- 
nize crowd psychology, to see how dema- 
gogs make bad use of it, and to learn to 
be their true selves. He would have par- 
ents maintain a home atmosphere such as 
should prepare the child for living with 
others in school and later. Readers are 
taken to Mt. Olympus for an imaginative 
chapter or two in which the destiny of 
mankind is discussed, with the conclusion 


that he will perish or survive as surely as 
he does or does not achieve social integra- 
tion. While the author’s main drive is elu- 
sive and difficult to summarize, one feels 
that he makes many good points, is sensi- 
ble and constructive, and confident that we 
can go on from where we are with valid 
hope for success in training the citizens of 
tomorrow—provided each of us takes his 
part of the task seriously in the light of 
known principles of psychology, biology 
and sociology. The junior citizen must be 
made to feel that his adult mentors are not 
his enemies but his friends, ready to render 
intelligent and honest help toward his own 
natural self-fulfilment, respectfully ascer- 
tained rather than guessed at or taken for 
granted. Excerpts from the book first ap- 
peared in this magazine for November, 
1947. 

JUNIOR CITIZEN. Louis DeJean. Philo- 

sophical Library, New York. 

Geography of the World 

The transition from war to peace has 
called for rewriting many geographies. One 
of the resulting new editions has also a new 
title: Geography of the World. It is de- 
signed for use in high schools. 

A beautiful book, with many illustra- 
tions not to be seen elsewhere, and with 
maps, charts and tables brought up to date, 
this text covers the sweep of the earth as 
it whirls from west to east and spans it 
again by trade routes, not even neglecting 
the two poles. Beginning with general con- 
siderations of atmosphere and climate and 
the broad pattern of our globe, proceeding 
with transportations and communications, 
the text deals with the United States by re- 
gions and then proceeds to the other great 
land areas, the islands of the Pacific, and 
the parts down under. There is enough of 
history to show how it has affected geog- 
raphy .and how geography has altered or 
helped to account for history. We note the 
scarcity of lengthy lists of products, yet 
sufficient of these to give the character of 
a country’s resources and its importance in 
world trade. It is not a physical geography, 
though it supplies the underlying and es- 
sential facts relative to that basic aspect. 
Problems of postwar adjustments and res- 
toration are perhaps as adequately handled 
as the present chaotic and unstable situa- 
tion warrants. The global interests of the 
great powers are frequently referred to. 
The future of Germany is assumed to be 
that of an important industrial and com- 
mercial nation. The ideas conveyed as to 
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Your Textbook Reporter 


national organization and international re. 
lations are somewhat convential. Here may 
not be the world in a nutshell, but some. 
thing as nearly approaching this as one 
can expect in a few hundred attractively 
printed pages. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. Pack. 
ard, Overton and Wood. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $4.00. 

The American Singer 
Vocal music in a grade that includes both 

changing and fixed voices presents a prob- 
lem fully understood by the authors and 
compilers of The American Singer, Book 
Eight. This is a varied collection ranging 
from unison to four-part numbers. There 
are many old favorites and about as many 
that are new, some specially written by 
the compilers themselves. Each musical 
score is preceded by a graphic identifica- 
tion of the keynote. Twenty-one songs in 
minor keys have been included, and the 
teacher’s edition contains sensible hints as 
to simple ways of getting pupils to appre- 
ciate the minor moods and harmonies with- 
out going too deeply into technicalities. 

Quizzes interspersed throughout the text 
are aimed at awakening musical interest 
and supplying cultural information. Piano 
parts for all the selections are at hand in 
the complete book available to the teacher 
—a book which also contains many instrue- 
tional aids. 

Folk songs, both American and foreign, 
are a noteworthy feature of this eighth- 
grade anthology of single tunes and lively 
lyrics. 

THE AMERICAN SINGER, BOOK 8% 
Bridgman and Curtis. American Book 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

GUIDE AND ACCOMPANIMENTS to the 
above, $4.40. 

Literature and Life 
Two volumes, Literature and Life in 

America and Literature and Life in Eng- 

land, have emerged in new editions, with 

minor changes in selections and some at- 
tention to the post-war situation of a world 
striving for unity and peace. 

The books are intended for grades eleven 
and twelve respectively. 

These anthologies, already popular in 
their earlier forms, are much more than 
collections of literary samples. They are 
histories of literary development as one 
writer after another sought to express the 
meaning of his age or his own individual 
ideals and imaginings in the setting of the 
hour. Although the arrangement is mainly 
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chronological, there is some grouping of 
literary types. Essays, biographical sketches, 
poetry, fiction and the drama—all are duly 
represented. Evident pains have been taken 
with the introduction to each unit, to show 
what was happening to mould men’s 
thoughts and why various authors write as 
they do. Further reading is stimulated by 
means of special quests to be accomplished 
by turning to designated books. Useful 
hints for the instructor are contained in 
the manual, Teaching Literature. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMER- 
ICA, Miles and Pooley. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. 


Freshman Writing 

Apparently the freshman referred to in 
Freshman Writing is in college and strug- 
gling over certain assignments. The scheme 
of the book is that of devoting successive 
chapters to different of writing, 
each chapter consisting of suggestions and 
models. The author assumes that sentence 
building and paragraph structure have 
been mastered. Where this is not the case, 
there is an extensive style book that can 
be referred to by turning to rear pages. 


types 


\utobiography, people, observation, nar- 


rative description, expository narrative, 
reading—these are among the score of 
theme groupings treated in as many 


chapters. Many useful hints are given on 

how to find material and how to develop 

the composition to produce a stated effect. 

Making the composition interesting is re- 

peatedly stressed, as is need for sincerity. 

Even the high school teacher might derive 

serviceable ideas from a copy surrepti- 

tiously consulted—though he might also 
feel that he could write better English than 
the author. 

FRESHMAN WRITING. Ollie Depew. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$3.50. 

Your Part in Your Child’s 

Education 
Parents are so important a factor in their 

children’s education that the usual wall 

separating them from the work of the 
schools is unfortunate for all concerned. 

Now comes a book to show interested par- 

ents how they can get into closer relation- 

ship with the schools and in other ways 
further the development of their children. 

Your Part in Your Child’s Education gives 

lirections for organizing a parents’ group 

and suggests many different activities lead- 
ing toward the results desired. There is 
nothing here to make school people fearful 


of undue interference from their patrons, 


Parents are not encouraged to enter the 
schools in a demanding spirit. Mutual un- 
derstanding and closer co-operation for the 
child’s good are the ends in view. How 
parents can learn and work together, where 
they can look for help—such are the prob- 
lems presented and discussed, all in a way 
that indicates a sound philosophy and clear 
insight. This is a safe book to recommend 
to any parent who asks what he or she can 
do toward accomplishing that joint enter- 
prise of school and home—the turning out 
of young people better equipped for intel- 
ligent, happy and helpful living. 
Incidentally, where parents meet at Teg- 
ular intervals to exchange experiences, 
they often discover how mistaken they were 
in swallowing what James or Polly reported 
about the teacher or the things all the other 
kids are wearing or are allowed to do. 


YOUR PART IN YOUR CHILD’S EDU- 
CATION. Bess B. Lane. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $2.50. 


Science by Seasons 
Few textbooks prepared in one country 

are very serviceable in another. Here, how- 

ever, is a Canadian text that may prove 
interesting to teachers in the United States 
who desire supplementary material for en- 
livening the science work of elementary 
pupils. Natural Science Through the Sea- 
sons consists of a hundred teaching units 
arranged to match the nine months that 
schools are generally in session. While 
some of the suggested activities would re- 
quire adaptation, most of them can be 
followed without change. Birds, flowers, 
trees, insects, germs, and even snow and 
ice are pretty much the same whichever 
side of the boundary line they are to be 
observed. So, also, is the need for sharp 
eyes and an awakened curiosity about 

Nature’s doings and their values to our 

daily living. 

NATURAL SCIENCE THROUGH THE 
SEASONS. T. A. Partridge. The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada, Toronto. 
$3.00. 


The Earth and Its Resources 

A second edition of The Earth and Its 
Resources offers fresh material on applica- 
tions of radar in meterology, ultra-violet 
rays in discovery of minerals, and the 
TVA’s contribution to soil conservation and 
flood control. Altogether it provides an 
ample course in physical geography for 
high school classes. 

Atmospheres and climates are presented 
by belts of latitude and by regions having 
similar conditions. The reader learns how 
human life is influenced by natural environ- 


ment and how that environment is some- 
times changed by men’s ingenuity. Jungles, 
savannas, deserts, temperate zones, forests, 
plains and uplands, differences of soil, the 
oceans and their shores, mineral deposits— 
all are traced, described and made subjects 
of inquiry by the student. Appendices fur- 
nish data for making charts and compari- 
sons. Here one gets down to earth quite lit- 
erally, and thus learns much that is at the 
bottom of man’s destiny and his present 
conflicts, A laboratory manual is in prep- 
aration. But there are already enough good 
questions and suggested activities to keep 
young people profitably engaged through- 
out a solid term or two. One notes a wel- 
come avoidance of technical terms and con- 
fusing sentences. 
THE EARTH AND ITS RESOURCES. 
Finch, Trewartha and Shearer. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. $3.20. 


Librarian and Teacher 

What can be done where librarians, tea- 
chers and administration conspire to de- 
velop good reading habits in students has 
been demonstrated outstandingly in Stevens 
College, a junior college for women, at 
Columbia, Missouri. Happily the whole en- 
terprise can now be seen in operation 
through the pages of a book of which the 
dean of the school is co-editor. 

The Librarian and the Teacher in Gen- 
eral Education discloses that the library 
has been decentralized, so as to bring 
books within easy reach of departments, 
classrooms and the individual student. The 
main idea appears to be that there is no 
sharp line between librarians and teachers. 
The two groups work together. They meet 
in conferences. Librarians often attend 
classes as auditors. Some of them do part- 
time teaching. Everywhere the interests of 
students are capitalized to set them on the 
trail of books that will enrich their thought 
and knowledge. Motion pictures, radio re- 
cordings and other modern devices are 
available and constantly drawn upon. The 
average number of books borrowed by a 
student has more than trebled since the 
program was undertaken. Obviously, much 
the same results can be achieved in other 
institutions—to some extent even in schools 
below college level. Some one has to take 
the lead in such matters, and that some one 
must not run so far ahead as to lose co- 
operation. The library-teaching partnership 
needs to be a close one if it would succeed. 


. THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER 


IN GENERAL EDUCATION. Edited by 
B. Lamar Johnson. American Library 
Association, Chicago. $2.00. 
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Conant on Junior Colleges 


The attitude of Harvard’s president toward junior 
colleges deserves more attention than has thus far been 
accorded to it by the public and the school profession. 
Speaking at the inauguration of Dr. Ralph Van Meter as 
head of the University of Massachusetts, Dr. Conant ex- 
pressed the view that the post-high school educational 
needs of thousands of young people should be met by 
the increase and expansion of community colleges. 

Two points of his statement are of outstanding signi- 
ficance. First, he recommends the granting of a bachelor 
degree — Bachelor of General Studies, he would call it — 
for the completion of two years’ work. This he would 
accompany with an effort to convince parents, industry 
and the students themselves that a four-year degree is not 
essential either to social respectability or to competence 
for dignified employment. 

A second point to be noted is his opinion that the 
junior or community college should devote itself mainly 
to terminal education. While he would have some stu- 
dents transferred to four-year institutions, these cases 
would be quite exceptional and few in number. 

Apparently he holds that nearly all young persons who 
expect to enter the so-called professions ought to enroll 
in the full-course colleges and universities from the start. 

We venture to doubt that such pre-sorting of students 
is practicable. The two-year colleges are bound to be both 
terminal and preparatory. and their work in the latter 
capacity merits recognition. Harvard, be it recalled, has 
always been reluctant to accept students by transfer or 
to give full credit for courses pursued in other institu- 
tions, however excellent. 

As for the bachelor’s degree after two years of study, 
should not the universities themselves be first to adopt 
that policy, if it be a good one? Only in that way can 
the public be made to feel that a two-year degree truly 


represents a proper stepping off place for those wishing 
to rate as educated. 


Exchange of Students 


As communication quickens and the costs of trans- 
portation mount, we note a freshening of the demand for 
interchanging students, not only between countries but 
between parts of the United States. Before the war there 
was a movement among college undergraduates toward 
what was called junior year abroad. Boy Scouts held en- 
campments in foreign lands. Today, we hear distin- 
guished educators like Dr. Paul Mort advocating a large 
scale transfer of students from metropolitan areas to rural 
communities and vice versa. The high school of Newton, 


Massachusetts, is arranging to send some of its pupils to 
Wyandotte. Michigan. this coming spring, their week’s 
visit to, be reciprocated by a similar delegation from 
Wyandotte. Even a week spent in the homes and schools 
of a distant city can be a broadening experience and one 
to strengthen the ties of understanding between different 
localities. 


Whether it is feasible to make the sort of mass trans. 
fers for half-year periods contemplated by Dr. Mort, is 
open to question. The cost would be rather high for the 
probable benefits to be derived. An influx of boys from 
New York City into an upstate community might be a 
shock to the urbanites and their hosts alike. Too wide 
an expanse of blue sky has been known to cause home- 
sickness to the youth brought up in the shadow of sky- 
scrapers. Besides, the inequalities of education in town 
and country are partly offset for the rural boy or girl by 
the informal education of farm chores and farm emer- 
gencies. Exercise in the country is not an affair of gym- 
nasiums and ball parks but of backbreaking toil in the 
out-of-doors. The average city dweller can learn all he 
wants to know of all this in a very few days — unless, 
as would possibly be the case, he neglects this portion of 
his exchange assignment to play the guest. 

Merely because transmigration of youth has been seen 


to have value in some circumstances. let us not run it into 
the ground. 


Failure Is Complex 


A high school teacher of many years’ standing. 
somewhat motionless, we are told — was heard to re- 
mark: “There must be something wrong with education, 
since all the smart ones now seem to be working for the 
dumb ones.” 


It was a pointed way of stating what every observant 
person must have seen frequently. Also something that 
most boys and girls have put into their philosophies of 
education. During the war, many of the dumb ones, so 
called, earned two or three times as much money as their 
teachers. 


While money standards are not the only ones by which 
we should measure success, there ought perhaps to be a 
certain rough correspondence between success in school 
and success in earning a living. Children have long been 
told there is by their teachers. But to the extent that the 
dumb ones have gained higher ground than the smart 
ones, the schools may have been mistaken in their esti: 
mates of intelligence. ‘They may have failed to discover 
the potential talents of certain children or to bring these 
out. 
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The world beyond the classroom will never accord 
the same ratings as the school. But the school too readily 
sights its duty to inspire the uninspiring. Too many 
are branded failures in school when all they needed was 
more individual attention, more of the awakening touch 
that all truly superior teachers possess. 

What the elderly teacher actually meant may have 
been that the old effort to convince children they will 
succeed in proportion to the A’s and B’s they get in 
school is false in terms of money or position. In terms 
of usefulness to society and of satisfaction to themselves, 
the theory still has much validity. 


A Public School Camp 


What is said to be the first camp attended by public 
school children as part of their term-time instruction has 
now been in operation almost three years in southern 
California. Sponsored by the San Diego school depart- 
ment with financial assistance from state and county, 
Camp Cuyamaca is situated in a mountain valley where 
dormitories and a central meeting hall have been provided 
and pupils can be accomodated at any season of the 
year. Apparently every sixth-grade class goes with its 
teacher for one week in the year. The descriptive pam- 
phlet — no doubt available to any interested inquirer — 
gives glimpses of the project as it works out. Since no 
sixth-grader is excluded, the cost to parents being kept 
to ten dollars per child, the opportunities for democratic 
living and for nature study, arts and crafts, and putting 
arithmetic to practical use are very great. Most signi- 
ficant of all, we should surmise, is the chance for children 
who never shone in the classroom to distinguish them- 
selves in this outdoor situation, as we are told many of 
them do. Again by sending the teacher with her class, 
the plan assures her better acquaintance with her pupils 
and, presumably, their greater readiness to accept her 
friendly guidance upon their return to indoor sessions at 
the school. 


The program costs the taxpayer something extra, but 
there should not be too much difficulty proving such an 
enterprise well worth the investment. 


Naturally the affair calls for careful organization and 
direction. San Diego neglects none of these essentials. 


Here is a pioneering venture other schools may well look 
into. 


A Leaf from Business 


Public education in any of our larger cities has 
become big business. Yet in some instances the conduct 
of this business lags far behind the managerial methods 
that trade and industry have found essential to success- 
ful operation. 
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Consider the matter of good relations between the 
school board and its employees, sometimes numbering 
thousands. How much does the board know about the 
effects of its decisions upon the lives and feelings of its 
teachers and other staff members, until or unless a size- 
able group of them join in voicing vigorous protest? 

Business organizations maintain personnel offices to 
aid in adjusting human relations and in preventing fric- 
tions due to misunderstanding. 

Many school boards, on the other hand, issue their 
new rules and regulations without having consulted their 
employees in advance or having explained their purposes. 
No wonder such action seems arbitrary at times and is 
resented. 

When teacher recruitment is so difficult as at present, 
there is utmost need for the schools to earn good repu- 
tations as employers. Bright young people will not, if 
they knew the facts, be attracted to an occupation where 
employee morale is low — and it is certain to be low if 
workers are shoved around like so much furniture and 
never told why, never listened to when they have or think 
they have a grievance — in short, are given no alternative 
between taking or leaving whatever the top authority 
may decree. 

In a small system the superintendent or principal, in 
a large system a personnel expert or special committee, 
should be ready at all times to hear complaints and in 
many other ways to serve as intermediary in board and 
faculty relations. 


Delinquency 


The foregoing title is purposely ambiguous. A large 
part of so-called juvenile delinquency is also the delin- 
quency of parents and the community in general. How- 
ever, it is the misconduct of young persons that draws 
our attention to this problem, so needful of effective 
solution. 

Here in Massachusetts two commissions, under 
legislative leadership, recently studied the causes and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, and have come up with 
reports denouncing our present methods of dealing with 
the problem. They recommend abolition of county train- 
ing schools on the ground that they are a disgrace. The 
three state institutions to which minors are committed, 
while less harshly scored, are still spoken of as prisons 
for young criminals rather than places of reform, and 
drastic changes are recognized as necessary. 

Although broken homes, poverty, parental neglect. 
truancy and other factors are named as causes, nowhere 
in the reports do we find mention of that more subtle 
element, favoritism of one child above another in the 
home, which often leads the less approved brother or 
sister to seek satisfaction in other surroundings fraught 
with danger. Only if really qualified experts are em- 
ployed to study eaclr case by itself, can the true causes 
of delinquency be identified and attacked. 
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LITERAL LITERACY 


W ux a businessman tells you 
earnestly that “they ought to teach 
more English in the schools,” you 
can be fairly sure just what it is 
that he has in mind. He is probably 
not thinking of clean-cut sentence- 
structure or of careful discrimination 
in choice of words. It is quite pos- 
sible that some rather glaring errors 
of grammar might escape his atten- 
tion altogether. In all likelihood he 
has simply been annoyed by the per- 
formance of a stenographer who 
frequently makes mistakes in spell- 
ing — perhaps only a little more 
frequently than he would make them 
himself. 

ihis has been a subject of com- 
plaint by employers for a much 
longer time than is probably realized 
by the average executive who expos- 
tulates about it now. Back in 1898, 
for instance, in A Message to Garcia, 
Elbert Hubbard said: “Advertise for 
a stenographer, and nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punc- 
tuate — and do not think it necessary 
to.”” The idea is echoed in a recent 
cartoon showing an office executive 
dictating a letter to his stenographer. 
He takes no chances: “Yours of the 
fifteenth received — that’s e-i . . . and 
we were relieved — that’s i-e . . . to 
hear that you were in receipt — that’s 
ei... of our recent shipment.” (1) 
Evidently the gentleman in the pic- 
ture has no interest in getting away 
from the deadly, cut-and-dried-form- 
ula style of letter-writing which our 
ancestors carefully cultivated, but he 
feels that spelling is something im- 
portant! 

Every once in a while we see a 
newspaper editorial on this subject of 
spelling. It may be a criticism of our 
schools for “neglecting the funda- 
mentals” or an appeal for the revival 
of the “old-fashioned spelling-bee.” 
Generally it will involve at least some 
implication that our modern educa- 


1 Saturday Evening Post, April 17, 1948, p. 76. 


tional methods are less effective than 
those of “the good old days” of, say, 
the formerly well-known McGuffey 
textbooks. Just what may be accom- 
plished by these occasional outbursts 
would be difficult to determine, but 
it is probably not very much. The 
people who make them are seldom 
aware of the underlying causes which 
quite naturally bring about the re- 
sults that they deplore. 

Spelling certainly has its impor- 
tance, but not exactly in the ways 
most people seem to take for granted. 
Misspelling, to be sure, betrays illit- 
eracy —in the literal sense of that 
word which we always use figurative- 
ly — since it reveals lack of familiar- 
ity with letters in their established 
uses, Not infrequently it may show 
that a writer mispronounces a word, 
as when a person writes “incidently” 
or “grevious” or “gararge,” or that 
he is unaware of the significance of 
its component elements, if he writes 
“supercede” or “forsee” or “mispel- 
led” or “alright.” Lack of feeling for 
grammatical construction may be 
indicated by confusion of there and 
their, or its and it’s, or to and too. 

The last-named pair of “homo- 
nyms,” by the way, are not equival- 
ent in sound, as they are normally 
uttered in modern English. As the 
unaccented preposition or particle of 
an infinitive, to naturally replaces the 
“oo” sound with the “neutral” vowel 
which ultimately becomes merely 
“uh,” whereas the comparatively 
emphatic adverb too stands out more 
clearly. This is merely a sample of 
the peculiar habits of spoken Eng- 
lish, especially in the commonest 
expressions, where meaning depends 
so much upon accent or intonation. 
So it may happen that words ordin- 
arily thought of as being “pro- 
nounced the same way” (though 
spelled differently) are actually pro- 
nounced the same only when they are 
spoken alone, outside of any context, 
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Really well-spoken English rests upon 
delicate balances which only sensitive 
speakers can be relied upon to keep. 
From the comparative neglect of a 
syllable there is only a step to its 
complete suppression. This is what 
happens when we hear water pro- 
nounced “watr” or “wah-r,” power 
as “par,” family as “famly,” battery 
as “batry,” garage as “gradge,” 
Chicago as “shkawguh,” and the like. 
The ultimate result appears in such] dece 
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fortunate if they have more than one 
or two employes who can be trusted 
to compose the simplest letter with- 
out some mistake in spelling, punc- 


ation, or (sic!) grammer.” Obvi- 
ously the editorial makes itself ridi- 
culous by the misspelling in this 
statement of the conspicuous and im- 
portant word grammar. Yet from a 
phonetic point of view, what differ- 
ence does it make? The natural pro- 


e who hay nunciation of the word in English 
ite phonetid would still be the same, in fact, were 
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where they truly exist. A recent re- 
view of a new dictionary commends 
it for having “ventured certain de- 
partures from the traditional system 
of diacritical marks, especially in its 
use of the schwa or inverted “e” (?) 
for unaccented, reduced vowels such 
as the “a” in alone, the “o” in gallop, 
the “i” in sensible. Here the pronun- 
ciation experts have realistically 
faced the thorny problem of pronun- 


] ciation symbols, and dared to be 


different.” 

Of course, if anyone seriously 
desires to safeguard himself against 
errors in spelling, the thing can be 
done. The fact that one is supposed 
to write “a” in the second syllable of 
grammar could be kept in mind by 
thinking of grammatical or gram- 
marian, where that syllable is ac- 
cented so that its theoretical vowel 
has a definite character. Some men- 
tal device or item of related knowl- 
edge can always be found as a means 
of securing one’s hold upon the exact 
forms of troublesome words. Take 
for instance those traditional pitfalls 
in the orders of letters, receive and 
deceive. Coming from French re- 
cevoir and décevoir, they had no 
business ever having an “i” in the 
first place; it is easy to remember 
that the “e” comes first because it is 
more important — rather than learn- 


ine a factitious “rule” about letters 


2 The Saturday Review of Literature, Janu- 
ary 24, 1948, p. 20. 


coming before or after. Then one can 
recall receptacle or deceptive, where 
the “e” which comes first is further 
emphasized. But an acquaintance 
with etymology, though often helpful, 
is by no means always dependable. 
For practical purposes, any trick that 
an individual finds effective is good 
enough. 

Periodic movements in behalf of 
“simplified spelling” merely produce 
confusion worse confounded. Osten- 
sibly aiming at “phonetic” spelling in 
English, they scarcely scratch the 
surface. To make it really phonetic 
would be virtually impossible, it 
would involve constantly shifting 
treatment of the same word, and it 
would make reading insuperably 
difficult for anyone not a trained ex- 
pert in phonetics. So the efforts at 
“simplification” have generally been 
mere superficial tinkerings by people 
who like to amuse themselves with 
such things. 

The words which seem most illog- 
ically spelled, in view of their modern 
pronunciation, are usually common 
ones which scarcely anyone has ever 
had any difficulty in learning to spell. 
As conspicuous examples we may 
think of debt and doubt. Coming 
from French dette and doute, they 
were used in English for centuries 
without the superfluous “b,” which 
registers the 16th-century fashion of 
adding “etymological letters” as a 
classical touch to indicate the remote 
ancestry of a word. In many cases 
these additional letters finally affected 
the pronunciation, as happened with 
the “d” in adventure or the “I” in 
fault (from French faute), which 
Pope in the 18th century still rimed 
with words like ought or thought. 

In through of course everyone 
knows that the “gh” is no longer 
pronounced, but the “simplified” 
spelling of “thru” can hardly be jus- 
tified as being “phonetic.” The letter 
“yu,” as a symbol in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, or in German or 
Italian, does represent the vowel 
sound in through, but that is not what 
“yu” customarily signifies in English. 
What “thru” really represents, ac- 
cording to the established values of 
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letters in English spelling, is rather 
the dialectal deformation of the word 
as one may hear it pronounced in 
certain parts of the country where it 
rimes with few or hew, instead of 
with do or who. 

Two centuries ago Samuel Johnson 
spoke wisely on this subject when he 
said in the preface of his Diction- 
ary —the first important dictionary 
of the English language — that it is 
more important for the law to be 
known than for it to be right. We 
have to do here, of course, not with 
“laws” where any question of human 
justice is involved, but with mere 
administrative regulations, as in the 
case of traffic rules. The main thing is 
to understand immediately where we 
are and what to expect. The rule can 
never be right, in the sense of being 
scientific or eternally exact. There is 
no reason in the foundations of the 
universe why a certain letter or com- 
bination of letters should convey a 
certain meaning. The whole system 
is arbitrary, in any case, and once 
we have established a general under- 
standing and acceptance of that sys- 
tem, surely the sensible and econom- 
ical course is to let it stand, with 
only such changes as may work 
themselves out by natural evolution, 
with no distracting disruptions. 

We may say that a person’s ac- 
curacy in spelling, or lack of it, de- 
pends upon his habits of observation. 
To anyone who is accustomed to see- 
ing clearly the words that pass before 
his eyes when he reads, a word which 
is not spelled conventionally will not 
look right. He will be sufficiently . 
observant to recognize without effort 
that something is wrong about the 
appearance of that word. But the 
mere quantity of reading that he 
does, without the habit of noticing 
just how the words look, evidently 
has very little influence, for people 
will continue to misspell, year after 
year, common words which they can 
see daily in correct form in news- 
papers, in street signs, or anywhere 
else. All the countless times that they 
have looked at these words, they have 
never really seen them as they are. 

By way of motivation for better 
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spelling, it !seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that much might be accom- 
plished by making people realize just 
what happens when they misspell 
words. When anyone is reading nat- 
urally and efficiently, his attention is 
concentrated upon the ideas or men- 
tal images which the words are in- 
tended to create in his mind. His 
thoughts will be far away from the 
prosaic fact that he is looking at 
groups of characters written or 
printed on paper. Then when sud- 
denly a word attracts his attention by 


its incorrect form, he is at least 
momentarily distracted from the train 
of ideas in which he had been com- 
pletely absorbed. It is no mere pun 
to say that “the spell is broken.” He 
is abruptly recalled from the intel- 
lectual or emotional content of the 
reading-matter to a consciousness of 
the faulty mechanics of its representa- 
tion on a sheet of paper. Incidentally, 
of course, he is aware of an implied 
comment on the degree of literacy 
of the writer. And this may be true 
even though he be no better speller 
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himself, for he probably misspells 
other words, and notices these inac. 
curacies, quickly enough. So the 
dignity of the writing is likely to 
suffer, and its effectiveness is im. 
paired to some extent in any case, 
Realizing these things is just a part 
of viewing one’s work objectively, 
seeing it for what it is, not merely 
for what you wanted it to be. It is 
only these inevitable results of mis. 
spelling that make correct usage 
important. 


WHY STUDY HISTORY? 


66 
Wi study history?” ask 
many veterans today who are taking 
history as required courses in our 
colleges and universities. 

“Why,” they ask, “should we bur- 
den our minds with dusty facts, long 
past events, remote places, and more 
or less great personages of forgotten 
centuries; with bloody battles and 
violent revolutions which took place 
in ancient or medieval times? Why 
should we load our memory with 
past occurrences and situations which 
appear at first glance so unrelated to 
our present, so remote as to offer no 
explanation at all for our present 
world and our contemporary civiliza- 
tion right here in the United States 
of today?” 

The very men who ask these ques- 
tions often do not object to studying 
recent history. During the past war 
they traveled far and saw a great 
deal. However, without a knowledge 
of foreign languages and cultures and 
the histories of the various peoples, 
they understood only a part of what 
they heard and saw. Now they are 
often anxious to tie their studies to 
their experiences abroad and to estab- 
lish a living connection between 


them. 


They realize that this will be best 
achieved by studying the immediate 
present and the most recent past. 
They often doubt, however, the value 
and the utility of the knowledge of 
the more remote past, the real field 
of the historian who deserves this 
name. 

In attempting to convince the stu- 
dent of the importance of his histor- 
ical studies, the teacher will do well 
to begin to build where a foundation 
is already laid. Since most of the stu- 
dents fully understand that a knowl- 
edge of the conditions in Europe and 
Asia between the two world wars is 
a sine qua non for the study and dis- 
cussion of contemporary political, 
social, and territorial problems, the 
teacher of history will have to point 
out that making one step back into 
the past is not enough, that further 
steps are required; that, as today 
grows out of yesterday, similarly yes- 
terday grew out of the day before and 
thus an understanding of today’s 
problems is not possible without 
tracing the many elements which 
make up our present-day society as 
far back as necessary or possible, and 
in any case much further back than 
to 1918. 


ALFRED D. LOW 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


What does the student gain by 
studying history? The study of his- 
tory lifts him out of his own time and 
his own people — not completely, of 
course, but sufficiently to make him 
feel a little more humble, and raise 
his doubts occasionally about the 
supposedly eternal values which the 
contemporary world attributes to 
many temporary phenomena of our 
time. The study of history tends to 
overcome that smug self-assuredness 
which is steeped in self-satisfaction, 
and feeds itself on ignorance. The 
student of history must become aware 
that our own civilization is the result 
of a long development. Suddenly it 
may dawn upon him that pure acci- 
dent has placed him into the middle 
of the 20th century, and also among 
us here in the U.S. 

If he studies, besides American 
history, the history of Europe or per- 
haps even the history of one of the 
European nations such as Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, or Russia, he will in 
addition, learn to look at the rest of 
the world from a different geograph- 
ical angle, which should be an im- 
portant and lasting experience. Hav- 
ing ascended more than merely one 
tower, he sees farther and is apt to 
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discern more since he looks into 
more directions. He has gained more 
than one viewpoint. 

The comparative approach in the 
study of governments as well as in 
the study of social, economic, politi- 
cal and intellectual history is most 
fascinating, most apt to arouse the 
student’s interest. The student who 
compares institutions, movements, or 
ideas in various countries is driven 
to search for the causes of these dif- 
ferences. History then ceases to be 
for him a maze of unrelated facts. It 
becomes a meaningful, scientific dis- 
cipline, and provides more than just 
odd or interesting information. His- 
tory then not. only increases his 
knowledge but also stimulates his 
thinking. 

The educational and, in the best 
sense of the word, eminently practical 
value of the study of history lies in 
its power to develop reasoning. It 
forces the student to answer such 
questions as: Why did the Reforma- 
tion succeed in that country, why did 
it lose in the other? Why has France 
so many political parties, why has 
Great Britain only two or three? Why 
did Germany and Italy succumb to 
Fascism, and why did some west 
European countries resist it until 
beaten on the battlefield? And when 
were those few decisive moments in 
the history of a people at which the 
nation stood at a crossroads? 

Few practices will do more to elu- 
cidate the past, to let it appear more 
vivid, to help enliven the student’s 
imagination, to sharpen his wits, and 
to induce him to integrate the isolated 
facts which he has learned into a tight 
logical system, and thus root them 
deeper into his memory. 

History teaches a kind of reasoning 
which is most helpful in practical life. 
Though the historian does not have 
to bow before the all-pervading utili- 
tarianism of our day, the great his- 
torians were all utilitarians, interpret- 
ing the word broadly. They were 
convinced that future generations 
might highly benefit from the study 
of the past. Quite aside from this, 
history is, incidentally, utilitarian in 
amore direct way. It teaches men to 
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weigh conflicting probabilities, to 
estimate degrees of evidence, and to 
form a sound judgment of authorities 
and sources, primary and secondary 
ones. And who is not, during his life- 
time, called upon to evaluate critically 
a report, an article, or a book? 

History develops the all-important 
habit of referring to sources for each 
of one’s statements. The student of 
history who has developed a critical 
ability, who is beyond the gullible 
stage where one accepts what one 
likes to hear and rejects what one 
dislikes, will not be as easily deluged 
by a flood of propaganda aimed at 
winning the favor of the public for 
an unworthy cause or designed to stir 
up a feeling of hate against a minor- 
ity group or a people abroad; he will 
not be as easily misled by a smear 
campaign against a worthy candidate 
for office. 

The history student has studied the 
technique of sifting truth from false- 
hood, of analyzing carefully a given 
situation in a certain people at a cer- 
tain time, of observing as impartially 
as possible the political and social 
currents, the economic and ideolog- 
ical groupings; and he has attained a 
certain aloofness from the daily 
strife which makes him a wiser and 
better participant in public life. He 
has learned from history the neces- 
sity of compromise. He has been im- 
pressed with the continuity in histor- 
ical process, with the fact that after 
the most complete social and political 
revolutions in France, Russia, and 
elsewhere, after the most startling 
turn of a people in a seemingly oppo- 
site direction, the nation’s stream 
returns slowly but surely to the tem- 
porarily abandoned course. 

The student of history must also be 
impressed by the relativity of every- 
thing historical, of ideas, movements 
and conditions. How relative are such 
designations as liberal, radical, con- 
servative! Many 19th century Euro- 
pean liberals were opposed to democ- 
racy; democracy and radicalism were 
then synonymous terms. How differ- 
ent is the meaning of these terms at 
different times, or even at the same 
time among different peoples! 


The student of history will also 
look with greater understanding and 
less emotion upon labor problems 
these days after having studied labor 
demands and social legislation in the 
19th century in Great Britain or the 
U.S. He will observe that what is 
often violently denounced as radical 
one day is accepted as commonplace 
matter-of-fact the next. He will re- 
member, for instance, the demands of 
the Chartist labor movement in Great 
Britain before 1848 — demands for 
secret voting, for financial compen- 
sation for MIP’s, for universal man- 
hood suffrage, etc. All have been in 
effect in Great Britain now for several 
decades. 

There is, indeed, no greater teacher 
than history, once we have learned 
to look with a critical and discerning 
eye upon the road which Western 
Civilization has traveled. How young, 
for instance, is modern democracy! 
Had it not been for the challenge 
thrown at us in the last decades by 
warlike and oppressive fascism and 
Nazism, it would have seemed we had 
secured it for all times. We took it 
for granted, just as the air which we 
breathe. Yet, wasn’t it only yester- 
day that women in this country and 
Great Britain had not yet attained the 
right to vote? And wasn’t it only in 
1946 that for the first time women 
in France and Italy were accepted as 
full partners in the political life of 
their nations? 

For the development of our ability 
of reasoning, the study of history ap- 
pears to the teacher of history as an 
imperative — though, of course, he is 
slightly biased in its favor. It is not 
less important for the growth of char- 
acter and for the development of a 
well balanced individual whose his- 
toric rationalism restrains the emo- 
tions and whose knowledge of the 
ways of life of many nations at many 
times has made him wiser and more 
tolerant. 

The knowledge of the past makes 
him more fit to work for the future. 
He will be more alert to national and 
international questions of the day, 
more capable of understanding them 
in many of their implications, and 
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better prepared to face them intelli- 
gently. He will also be in a better 
position to grasp the viewpoints of 
his fellowmen in his own and in for- 


eign countries, and to evaluate with 
greater perspicacity and understand- 
ing the opinions of the many social, 


political, ethnical, and _ religious 
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groups which compose his own nation 
as well as others. 


A FEW RAISINS OF CONVERSATION 


Do YOUR high school students 
annoy you with too much talking in 
class or “‘without permission”? On 
the other hand, are you one of those 
teachers who wants your students to 
talk, but you can’t get them to say a 
word — in the classroom? Are you 
concerned with the problem of really 
knowing your students so that you 
can guide them into new or greener 
pastures? If you are up against a 
stone wall in any of these areas, try 
the conversation technique. 

Controlled conversation in your 
classroom is simple to achieve; it 
works: and your students will love it. 
What's more, you will get acquainted 
with your students and their interests 
better than in your own personal in- 
terviews with them. Granting that 
each teacher should be a teacher of 
guidance as we were told during our 
pre-school conference this fall, here 
is an effective way to obtain infor- 
mation about your students. Even 
more important will be the benefit to 
your students from acquiring knowl- 
edge about each other and skill in 
familiar discourse. Discovering hob- 
bies and exchanging experiences with 
each other develops new interest and 
respect. The inarticulate pupil may 
seem dull and colorless to classmates 
and teacher, but nine times out of ten 
when he can be induced to talk about 
himself — his hobbies or experiences 
— he takes on new individuality and 
charm. He becomes a real person, 
and that is good for him; indeed, it 
is good for everyone connected with 
him. Students are quick at sensing 
when they have been accepted by the 
group. For that matter, aren’t we all? 


And that very feeling of belonging or 
“togetherness” is the attitude that 
leads to the acquiring of skills of 
communication. Is it not generally 
agreed that the ability to use well the 
oral skills of communication is funda- 
mental both to personal success in 
life, and to the success of the demo- 
cratic society ? 

Here, then, is the plan; try it this 
way or work out your own variations. 
Each student suggests from one to 
three topics about which he can con- 
verse. These may be written on paper 
or on the blackboard and presented 
orally to the class. Another member 
of the class chooses one of the topics 
that he would like to talk about or 
hear about. This procedure can be 
followed all around the class. A 
recorder keeps the list of topics 
chosen, together with the combination 
of names for each topic. Students 
come to the front of the room in pairs 
and sit at a table in comfortable liv- 
ing-room fashion facing each other. 
The pair may be two boys, or two 
girls, or a boy and a girl. Since the 
class has already studied the “how’s” 
of conversation, both students know 
that it is up to them to keep things 
going on a 50-50 basis. Questions 
prepared in advance may be used to 
start the ball rolling if necessary. 
When the conversation is finished to 
the satisfaction of both, it is time to 
progress to the next pair of students, 
and so on. You may want to sit with 
the class or on the sidelines. You may 
want to help or correct occasionally. 
Most of all, you will want to listen 
and learn. 

The following actual conversation 


ANNA C. WILLIAMS 
Central High School 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


took place in one class: 

“Did you say that you are inter. 
ested in recordings?” asked Audry of 
the pale, shy teen-ager. 

“Yes, I’ve been collecting records 
for a number of years,” answered 
the youth. 

“How many do you have?” skepti- 
cally inquired Audry. 

“Oh, about 200, I guess,” he 
replied. Audry showed surprise. The 
class sat up and took notice. So did 
the teacher. 

“What kind of records do you 
have? I mean, are they all popular 
or do you have some classical?” 

“Both kinds, but mostly popular.” 
The class laughed. “Well, you see,” 
continued the youth, “I invite friends 
over to listen. Sometimes we like to 
hear classical records, but often we 
want to hear the newest hits, and 
sometimes we like to dance.” 

The class opened its eyes. This 
boy had assumed new importance. 

“You do?” asked Audry in a new 
and flattering ‘where have you been 
all my life’ tone. He smiled. 

“What kind of a player do you 
have?” 

“I have a automatic record 
player that takes twelve records at a 
time without changing,” he answered 
modestly. 

“Oh — oh — oh —” from Audry 
and class. No longer was Dale un 
important to the group. 

And so it went around the class 
that first time we tried it. Travel, 
deep-sea fishing, work experiences, 
hobbies — all were interesting. To 
hear about them in conversational 
form made these students forget it 
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was a classroom and helped them to 
see each other in a new light. The 
dass begged for more. Conversa- 
tional skills were perfected to a degree 
which before had seemed unattain- 
able. Members of the class to whom 
little, if any, attention had been paid, 


possessed new and desirable virtues 
in the eyes of their peers. The 
teacher listened, and learned, and 
stored up mental notes for guidance 
at the proper time. 

Truly has it been spoken by our 
wise men: “Conversation is the 


laboratory and workshop of the 
student.”? 
“Inject a few raisins of conversa- 
tion into the tasteless dough of exis- 
tence.””” 
1 Emerson, Society and 


— Henry, The t+ ote “of John Hop- 
ins. 


The 


Career Week 


Career Week in the Coffeyville, 
Kansas schools has become an event 
looked forward to each spring by 
students and community alike. 

In the spring of 1941 a “test case” 
was worked out in regard to the ad- 
visability of career guidance. An eve- 
ning was set aside at which time 
students met with a particular local 
leader chosen because he was con- 
sidered a success in that field which 
the student had indicated. There was 
nothing compulsory about attendance, 
but so interested and enthusiastic 
were the students and so favorable 
were parental comments that faculty 
and administration felt the program 
should be given on school time so 
that every child would attend these 
clinics instead of attending classes on 
that particular day. 

Since Career Week is scheduled 
for the last week in’ March, definite 
plans are begun in early February for 
that event. An assembly is called and 
an interesting and eminent speaker 
talks to the student body on the im- 
portance of choosing one’s life work. 
At the close of this assembly students 
go to their home rooms where they 
check from a long list the two careers 
which they are interested in 
more about. 

These slips form the basis fen the 
organization of clinics to suit the in- 
terests of the students. They will ave- 
rage in number about twenty diffe- 
rent careers for girls to about thirty 
for boys. The very finest representa- 
tives, as far as success in their fields, 


leadership, and speaking ability are 
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concerned, are chosen to present the 
various careers. Most of them are 
chosen locally but many are brought 
in from outside. The state schools are 
most liberal in sending out speakers 
for the occasion. These leaders are as- 
signed to particular class rooms 
where they meet the students who 
have signed for their particular 
careers. The periods last for approxi- 
mately an hour. The first part of the 
hour the leader presents his field as 
he knows it with both its advantages 
and disadvantages. The last twenty 
minutes or more are open for ques- 
tions and discussion from the stu- 
dents. 

Since there are not enough rooms 
to accomodate both boys’ and girls’ 
clinics simultaneously the following 
plan is followed. While the girls are 
in their clinics at eight o’clock, the 
boys are in the assembly where they 
listen to a discussion on “Hobbies 
and a Career”, “The Importance of 
Health and a Career”, “Personality 
Traits and Success”, or similar topics 
related to success on the job other 
than knowledge of one’s particular 
job. At nine o’clock the program is 
reversed and the boys are in clinics 
and the girls in the assembly. They 
may have a similar assembly pro- 
gram or one more personally adapted 
to girls such as “Home and Career”, 
etc. At ten and eleven o'clock the 
clinics and assemblies are again re- 
versed. Thus each child has an op- 
portunity to hear a discussion on two 
careers making six in all which he 
may learn about if he so desires while 
he is in high school. Variety is fol- 
lowed in choosing leaders from year 
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to year in order that students who 
wish to attend the same clinics year 
after year may get a new viewpoint. 

Each year a different emphasis is 
used in relation to success in one’s 
job. One year it may be health, an- 
other the air age, family relations, or 
personality traits. An attempt is made 
to bring in really interesting and 
competent authorities as our general 
speakers. 

The State Director of Guidance is 
usually present on one day and meets 
with faculty personnel for discussion 
of guidance trends. 

‘This past year so great had the 
enthusiasm become that the after- 
noon was given over to visiting the 
career which the student had learned 
about in the morning and seeing it 
in action. In instances where this was 
impossible groups were taken on 
tours of local industries in order that 
they might know their communities’ 
possibilities better. 

Career choices of the student are 
recorded each year on the profile 
sheets of each individual for later 
conference reference. 

Other days in the week may be de- 
voted to general assemblies, showing 
a film on how to obtain a job or other 
general theme subjects. By the end of 
the week each student has become 
quite conscious of the importance of 
choosing the career which will be 
best suited to his particular capabili- 
ties and in which he will be the hap- 
piest and best adjusted. 

MARIE DIGGS 
Director of Guidance, 
Coffeyville, Kansas, 
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A Lift 
On Letter Writing 


The business men of Hightstown 
know that letter writing is taught in 
Hightstown High School. In fact, 
they’ve helped to teach the classes. 
During the past year, the office prac- 
tice classes of Hightstown, in order to 
become familiar with the varying 
practices and standards which govern 
correspondence in local business 
establishments, wrote letters to prom- 
inent businessmen, asking them to re- 
act and criticize the letters. 

It was easy to see the values in the 
project; (1) the businessmen saw the 
effort of the school was making to 
emphasize good letterwriting; (2) the 
criticisms were valuable in them- 
selves; (3) pupils learned that many 
practices taught in the classroom were 
considered “must” items in every 
business letter; (4) they also learned 
that practices vary and intelligent 
adaptation is often needed; (5) they 
learned that offices have rules govern- 
ing correct usage and form; and (6) 
they learned that tastes in letters 
vary; that no two businessmen react 
in the same way to any one letter. 

The project was successful chiefly 
because the businessmen gave honest, 
individual, earnestly-worded _reac- 
tions. The neccessity for the school to 
keep constantly in touch with local 
practices, in order to facilitate the 
transition from school to office em- 
ployment, was clearly apparent. But 
even at best, it was realized that every 
pupil would have to possess adapta- 
bility. 

DOROTHY F. STAUFFER, 
Hightstown High School, 
East Windsor Township, New Jersey. 


Hurdling 
The Debt Limit 


What is a community to do when a new 
school is desperately needed to accomodate 
the horde of youngsters who know nothing 
about the town’s financial situation that 
prevents further borrowing? Citizens of 
Berwick, Maine, have met this difficulty 
by a plan that reminds one of pioneer days 


when residents pitched in and did the job 
with their own hands and home-grown 
materials. Only in this case, there are mod- 
ern machines and a contractor is doing 
part of the work and supplying materials 
at cost. 

An article in the warrant at the town 
meeting last spring called for a discussion 
of the schoolhouse matter. William C. Mc- 
Cue, who had retired after 25 years as 
superintendent, suggested an expedient 
that had been used once before to finance 
construction of the town high school. A 
group of citizens might sign a note as in- 
dividuals to borrow the necessary sum, 
letting the town take over the interest 
charges and, when it could, the principal. 
The voters voted not to oppose this pro- 
cedure. McCue found a lender with $55,- 
000, thirty citizens with willing fountain 
pens, and himself gave an acre of land for 
the site. Then offers of money, labor and 
tools began to come in. Soon it was evi- 
dent that by a cooperative effort a struc- 
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ture 60 by 238 feet in size could be erected 
instead of one half the size that had firg, 
been contemplated. This would be large 
enough for all elementary classes without 
encroachment upon the high school. 

Any Saturday, and in fact any late 
afternoon, a small army of volunteer work. 
ers could be seen performing a variety of 
skilled tasks in and about the one-story 
structure, already in shape for the first six 
grades and soon to contain two more. (The 
town is selling the old school building and 
with the money received expects to com- 
plete four more rooms. All twelve rooms 
will be ready for occupancy after the 
Christmas holidays. ) 

With all these citizens having an invest. 
ment of money and muscle in the school, 
it is next to a sure thing that the educa- 
tional interests of the children of Berwick 
are not going to be neglected. 

HARLAND A. LADD, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 


Writing That Rang a Bell 


N O COLLEGE in the country has 
ever guaranteed that good teaching 
techniques will catch a husband. Yet 
Miss Huron, an elementary teacher, 
is ready to swear that lessons embody- 
ing the best educational devices do 
produce matrimonial by-products. 

During the war a large map of the 
world was drawn by Miss Huron’s 
pupils, It was attached to the wall. 
Tiny flags were pasted at foreign 
points, together with photographs of 
brothers and fathers of pupils who 
were performing military duties there. 

As a good teacher should, Miss 
Huron correlated her language arts 
work with the map study. Her well- 
motivated pupils wrote vivid letters 
to their service brothers and dads. 
Children who had no close relatives 
in the Armed Forces were encouraged 
to write to the brothers of their class- 
mates. 

All during this time Miss Huron 
taught the elements of letter-writing. 
Her timing was ripe. The children 
wanted to learn how to make their let- 
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ters more interesting, how to express 
better their patriotic thoughts. Often, 
however, Miss Huron felt that some 
of her suggestions did not seem to 
strike the sparks she desired. 

So Miss Huron determined to do 
what every good teacher would do— 
to demonstrate by example what good 
letters should contain. “From now on, 
children,” she said, “I'll write letters 
just as you do, and I'll read my letters 
to you just as you read yours to me. 
And you can tell me what you like, 
and what you don’t like, about my 
letters.” 

One technical difficulty remained. 
Miss Huron had no brothers in serv- 
ice. But that difficulty was soon over- 
come. Miss Huron simply looked over 
the photographs on the map, and then 
asked Alice for permission to write to 
her brother, stationed in Europe. 

Months went by. Letter writing, 
through the power of example, im- 
proved tremendously. Gradually it be- 
came unnecessary for Miss Huron to 
read aloud to the class her very inter- 
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esting letters to her military corres- returned. The wedding took place last on good teaching techniques to sev- 
eral of her interested young col- 
leagues. 


pondent. 
The war ended. The correspondent 


July. 


Miss Huron has given her books 


INTEGRATION — A DISINTEGRATING FACTOR? 


As THE AUTHOR of The Sabre- 
Tooth Curriculum observed, as soon 
as man began to notice that certain 
of his neighbors were more successful 
than others as fish-grabbers, horse- 
clubbers, or tiger-scarers, education 
began. This is natural, for funda- 
mentally, the reason for education is 
the development of efficiency in ac- 
quiring the knowledge and _ skills 
necessary to solve successfully the 
problems presented by the environ- 
ment in which we live. In the most 
primitive society the failing grade 
for not knowing what to do or how 
to do it at the required moment was 
frequently death. As man became 
more civilized, the specialization of 
knowledge and skills reduced the 
penalty of failure. The fighter pro- 
tected the old, the young, and the 
weak; the hunter and fisher provided 
them and him with clothing and 
food; the far-sighted man collected 
and stored furs to withstand the cold 
of winter and food to offset the time 
of famine; the mechanical-minded 
man made more ingenious fish hooks, 
sharper arrow heads, and better 
balanced spears. 

In other words, a specialization of 
labor had taken place, and with it 
had come a compartmentalization of 
knowledge and skills. It was no 
longer necessary for the individual to 
know all things; rather, it became 
preferable for him to know a few 
things well. Since no other means 
were available, the communication of 
knowledge and skills normally took 
place within the family. This, in turn, 
led to further specialization and 


eventually to stratifications of society 
such as the nobility, which developed 
out of the fighting class; and the com- 
mons, who for the main part were the 
workers. Within the latter group a 
further stratification resulted in such 
organizations as the craft guilds. 
Before this was accomplished, how- 
ever, education had already been or- 
ganized and the organization was 
based upon one type of integration. 

It was early recognized that certain 
knowledge and certain skills were 
basic. Others could be built upon 
them, and in turn these others could 
be used as foundations for the acqui- 
sition of still more advanced ones. 
The integration achieved was a purely 
vertical one based upon the theory 
of progressive difficulty. Thus the 
apprentice painter began by grinding 
and mixing colors and progressed 
from this to the preparation of boards 
or canvas. The training was con- 
tinued through practice in drawing, 
the painting in of areas outlined by 
the master, and the construction of 
cartoons for original work. 

When education was organized in 
the schools, the vertical compart- 
mentalization was adopted, and so we 
find subject-matter divisions even in 
the lower grades. At its worst, this 
plan led to complete isolation of sub- 
ject matter. (The children who have 
been taught grammar without the 
slightest regard for coordinating it 
with language usage, or geometry 
without relating it in any way to the 
simple, practical illustrations of its 
use which may be found in any home 
or schoolroom, are numberless.) 


V. E. LEICHTY. 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing 


Spelling became an end in itself, and 
understanding was not infrequently 
lost sight of in acquiring skill in read- 
ing. Nor was this specialization con- 
fined to the primary and secondary 
schools. Our colleges turned out ar- 
chitects and engineers who planned 
and built buildings which were struc- 
turally sound, but functionally unre- 
lated to the purpose for which they 
were built; our medical schools 
trained doctors in medicine, but not 
in human nature; and our graduate 


schools directed many into fields of 


study so specialized that only a few 
equally specialized individuals could 
understand the results of their re- 
search, 

This has been recognized by edu- 
cators for years, but it is only within 
the last few years that any real effort 
has been made to counteract it. The 
reintegration of skills and of elements 
of knowldege began in the grades 
where specialization was least secure- 
ly rooted. The fact that the various 
subject-matters in the grades were 
generally taught by a single teacher 
made integration a more simple prob- 
lem there than in the upper schools. 
Because of college entrance require- 
ments, it has been much more difficult 
to set up an integrated program in the 
secondary schools. The colleges, al- 
though hampered to some degree by 
the requirements of the graduate 
schools, are much freer than the sec- 
ondary schools, and many of them 
are attempting to build an integrated 
program — at least for the freshman 
and sophomore years. 


This integration, where it has taken 
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place, has normally consisted of fus- 
ing two or mofe related subject-mat- 
ter areas into a single course. Ideally 
its ultimate aim might be said to be 
the complete interrelationship of all 
materials studied during a given time 
area. It is, in effect, a horizontal type 
of integration and, taken alone, it 
would be no more complete than the 
earlier vertical type. In a completely 
integrated program the youngster in 
the fifth grade would find the mate- 
rials he studied and the skills he prac- 
ticed related not only to each other, 
but also to the out-of-school activities 
normal to groups of his educational 
level. Then years later, when he is 
a junior in college, whether he real- 
izes it or not, these same materials 
and skills should be of service to him 
in his attempt to work with more ad- 
vanced materials and make use of 
more complicated skills. 

Complete integration such as this 
can be achieved only after an inte- 
grated overall plan for education 
from the pre-school to the graduate 
school level has been developed. Un- 
fortunately there is no such plan; nor 
is there any agency whose function it 
would be to prepare such a plan. 
Plans for integration by individual 
teachers or by small groups of teach- 
ers have frequently resulted in the 
duplication of study of particular 
areas and the omission of study of 
equally important areas. For exam- 
ple, a biological science teacher 
might develop a unit on health insur- 
ance as a part of his course while his 
confrére in social science might at 
the same time find it desirable to 
teach something of the functions of 
the body as a part of his unit on 
health insurance, but conceivably 
both of them might omit instruction 
in the fundamental reading skills 
essential to the understanding of the 
materials of their respective courses. 
The duplications have resulted in 
boredom for the student, and the 
omissions in recriminations among 
teachers at the various levels. 

In some cases, inevitably, such at- 
tempts at integration have resulted in 
poorer teaching. We as teachers edu- 
cated under the old system have been 


encouraged to specialize in a particu- 
lar subject-matter area. As a result 
we ourselves do not always under- 
stand the relationships of our par- 
ticular subject matters to others — 
certainly not to many life situations. 
(This can be well illustrated by the 
differences which exist between the 
materials found in the ordinary 
civics course and the functioning of 
actual politics.) How then can we 
teach these relationships? In attempt- 
ing to integrate, we have too often 
seized upon the superficial. We have 
found it necessary to motivate — an 
admission in itself of our failure to 
integrate. We have emphasized the 
‘current’ and the ‘practical.’ We 
teach the short story instead of 
Shakespeare, and boogie-woogie in- 
stead of Bach. We have substituted 
eternal variety for the eternal verities. 

In our attempts to clarify we have 
obfuscated by bringing the confusion 
of the world into the classroom. In 
our individual efforts to decompart- 
mentalize knowledge and skills we 
have developed that which may end 
as a chaos in which each teacher be- 
comes a law unto himself — and that 
in the name of integration! Even 
when planning is- school-wide, the 
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end results are unlikely to be what we 
desire because of the interr lation. 
ship existing between the various 
educational levels. True integration 
cannot exist within the classroom 
alone or within the school alone. 

Fortunately, as has been indicated, 
there is nothing wrong with integra. 
tion that more of it won’t cure. We 
need more of it, but carefully planned 
—on-a national scale, and on one 
that touches all educational levels, 
Our present piecemeal efforts may 
result in the loss of that which was 
good in our old system of education 
without substituting something equal- 
ly worthwhile in the new system. If 
and when we achieve a complete inte- 
gration, both vertical and horizontal, 
our teachers at all levels once again 
should be able to assume that their 
students have acquired certain skills 
and certain elements of knowledge 
appropriate to their degree of ad- 
vancement and, building upon these, 
they may be able to extend those 
skills and that knowledge to a point 
at which our high school diplomas 
and our college degrees will represent 
some relatively fixed degree of mental 
maturity and also of academic 
achievement. 


] MAY BE RIGHT—— 
1 MAY BE WRONG 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 


Holy Days of December 


Christmas Day is a day of joy 
and thanksgiving and hope for all 
Christians. The Christmas Season is 
a time of happiness and good feeling 
and brotherhood. It is a time of the 
golden rule and its ever renewed ap- 
plication in the lives of the people. 
It is an occasion of glad tidings and 
good will to men, and it is a time of 
peace and hope and love to men of 
good will. It is a time to give gifts in 
the spirit that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 


This time of the year is more than 


a Holiday Season; it is a Holy Day 
Season. December is a Holy Day 
Season for Christians and for Jews. 
December is the month of Christ- 
mas. December is the month of 
Hanukkah. This Jewish holiday men- 
tioned in John 10:22 as the Feast of 
Dedication is also called the Feast of 
Lights. It marks the recapture of the 
Temple at Jerusalem by Judah, the 
Maccabbee, and its restoration as & 
place for the worship of God. 
Throughout the ages the festival of 
Hanukkah — the Feast of Lights, has 
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been observed by the Jews with 
gayety and joyfulness. It is the cus- 
tom to have the family and com- 
munity gatherings and to give gifts 
to the children. 

But in this joyous Christmas Sea- 
son there will be hearts and homes 
where joy is not present, nor peace. 
There will be people who have no 
homes. There will be little children 
who will be cold and hungry: “for 
the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty.”"* Am 
| my brother’s keeper? This is the 
season of giving and receiving. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
So in this Holiday Season let us “Eat 
the fat and drink the sweet and send 
portions to them for whom nothing 
is prepared.” ** 

This is the land where hate should 
die, and the Season of Christmas and 
Hanukkah is a time when all of us, 
Christians and Jews, should rededi- 
cate ourselves to furthering the ac- 
ceptance of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. 


** Psalm 74:20 
** Nehemiah 10:2 


My Teaching Is 
Fasier Because... 


I believe that: 

(1) It is stimulating to work with 
children; to observe the many 
changes which accompany their men- 
tal, physical, social and emotional 
development; to see the delightful 
sparkle of discovery and understand- 
ing revealed in their faces; to direct 
their enthusiasm; to guide their in- 
finite curiosity. 

(2) It is possible to organize 
one’s work so that it is not a burden, 
requiring long hours of preparation 
and of correcting papers; to do the 
necessary clerical work in connection 
with teaching, neatly, accurately, and 
promptly, without allowing it to be 
annoying. 

(3) One should realize the im- 
portance of a friendly attitude toward 
pupils; of the necessity of developing 


a keen sense of humor in dealing 
with pupils. 

(4) One should always give con- 
structive criticism and praise in 
order to get the best quality of work 
from students. 

My teaching is easier because | am 
fortunate enough (5) to work for a 
liberal board of education which 
allows its teachers to live a happy, 
normal life in the community and 
which provides excellent modern 


SOUNDSCRIBER stimulates, improves, speeds 
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buildings, completely. equipped with 
instructional materials. 

HUMPHREY C. JACKSON 
Pierce Junior High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


The light touch does it when a 
nag-nag here and a nag-nag there 
attitude would fail. 

A technique of praise is invaluable. 
Rather than knock one’s head against 
a stone wall... (the previous instruc- 


language teaching... and language learning 


In hundreds of schools, colleges and 
universities throughout America, Sound- 
Scriber equipment is producing better 
results for both teachers and students of 
languages . . . producing them in /ess time. 

Radio-like naturalness and clarity in 
recording and reproducing the voice are 
the key to SoundScriber’s effectiveness. 
Student interest is stimulated—student 
comprehension stepped up—at the sound 
of the student's own natural voice speaking 


a foreign tongue! 
SoundScriber elec- 


tronic dictating and 
recording equipment 
is SO easy and inexpen- 


sive to use—so adaptable to class-room, 
study-group or individual instruction for 
practice and drill—that it enables the 
teacher to handle large classes without 
increasing the demands on his or her time. 
The lightweight, indestructible Sound- 
Scriber discs may be played back for drill 
urposes hundreds of times, and then filed 
or a permanent record of progress. 
Proof of SoundScriber's effectiveness 
as an aid to language teaching is available 
upon request. The coupon below will 
bring you a'free copy of the new brochure 
“Basic as the Blackboard”! Everyone 
teaching languages should have one. 
Send for your copy NOW! 


Basic 
che 
piackboard The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. JE-12, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Please send me the new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 
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tors didn’t teach anything; the child 
is stupid; his whole family is queer) 
..-find something the pupil does 
well and say so. Though nine-tenths 
of the recitation is wrong, pick out 
the fragment of truth. Maybe only 
one word in a dozen is spelled right, 
but build up a feeling of success for 
that small accomplishment. 

Again, much nervous energy can 
be saved by ignoring minor disturb- 
ances. Doors slamming, pencils and 
scissors falling on the floor, even that 
horrid pencil-sharpener noise — all 


fail to be heard. Commend the way 
the spilled ink is cleaned up; omit 
scolding the offender who spoiled his 
neighbor’s drawing with an ugly blot. 
A bit of paraffin run along the edges 
of squeaky drawers will alleviate that 
problem. A clip clothespin for each 
child secures his rubbers or arctics 
and saves the perennial search for 
lost ones. 

In the words of the song, “accen- 
tuate the positive.” Your classroom 
bespeaks a friendly atmosphere where 
it doesn’t take a committee of three 
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to bolster up sufficient courage to ask 
you a question. Counseling is a day. 
long service — not limited to fifteen 
minutes weekly for forty personalities 
or once at report card time. 

When the light touch prevails, the 
teacher no longer drags home at four 
o’clock to collapse on a chair or to 
a supper of tea and toast. 


PHYLLIS 0. EDWARDS 
Kutztown State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


THE ANGEL WHO COULDNT 


Miss Pelican had made up her 
mind. Malcolm was not to sing with 
the other third graders in the Christ- 
mas program. Down in the teacher’s 
rest room, her shoulders against a 
radiator, she worried over her de- 
cision. Her mind wandered quietly 
among the old college books on music 
education, on teaching individuals 
rather than mere subject matter. 

But Malcolm wasn’t in the books. 
Malcolm was a real boy who couldn’t 
sing in ® high voice like all the other 
third graders. When he opened his 
mouth to sing “America” in unison 
with twenty-five light sweet voices, 
the effect suggested a steam shovel at 
work in this “sweet land of liberty”. 
It was incredible that such a mon- 
strously low croak could come from 
an eight year old. 

The worst of it was that Malcolm 
loved to sing! His fondness for music 
was passionate and indiscriminate. 
Oblivious to discords, he joined 
lustily in every song, sung in the 
3-M) room. 

Miss Pelican shivered. Malcolm 
was a problem she didn’t like en- 
countering. The Christmas program 
was so important. It might determine 
she would hold the respect of the 
teachers and the parents. It meant the 
difference between being a successful 
music teacher and a failure. 


She pushed a hand over her gray- 
ing hair. It was difficult, this change. 
The small new problems of the school 
routine were annoying. How easy 
things would have been in Lindgrove, 
knowing what the community ex- 
pected, having an established reputa- 
tion. Here in Bently, where the pupils 
had loved the young teacher preced- 
ing her, she felt insecure. Yes, the 
job paid more. She would grow fond 
of it, in time. But it took so much 
time to adapt oneself to a new com- 
munity at her age. 

Surely she was justified in leaving 
one small child out of the program to 
assure it of success. There were big- 
ger things to consider. 

The door of the teachers’ room 
opened and shut with a slam. 

“Hello, Pelican. What’s on your 
mind?” It was Miss Burris, one of 
the second grade teachers. 

“It’s Malcolm —in 3-M,” Miss 
Pelican told her. “He'll ruin the 
program if he sings, but it will break 
his heart if he doesn’t.” 

Miss Burris finished at the lava- 
tory and slapped her hands together 
over the radiator. “Malcolm Green? 
He never could sing. Last year Eunice 
just ignored him. Luckily he was 
sick and wasn’t in the program. Let 
him be a wise man or something, 
can’t you?” 


SING 


MARY ELLEN POURCHOT 


Miss Pelican meditated. It was an 
idea. That would be an excuse for 
leaving him out of the song. 

“You should see the lovely powder 
box Mary McGinnie gave me,” Miss 
Burris continued. “That makes thir- 
teen presents already. Good haul, 
hunh?” 

Miss Pelican was spared a reply 
by the class bell. She thought how 
easy it was for Miss Burris who had 
a kind of independence that carried 
her along, in spite of her crude man- 
ner. Gathering her pile of books, she 
dragged up the steps to her next 
class, feeling very weary, very old. 

The next few days were filled with 
preparations for the program. Par- 
ents helped with costumes, teachers 
offered aid in scenery and lighting 
problems; students were eager and 
busy. But the time for telling Mal- 
colm was coming. 

The third graders practiced their 
Christmas song intently. There was 
an undertone, a consistent rancous 
sound, which the music teacher 
knew came from Malcolm. His voice 
just didn’t belong. 

After class, Malcolm hopped out of 
his seat and tagged her to the cloak- 
room. This was his usual “helping” 
time — a few minutes for practice in 
singing high. 

“Are we going to play games 
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again today, Miss Pelican? I know 
all of the words to ‘Bright Star of 
Christmas.’ See where my tooth is 
out? Mom pulled it and I put it 
under my pillow last night and I 
found a dime this morning. Do you 
believe in fairies, Miss Pelican? 
Gosh, your dress is pretty!” 

Miss Pelican smiled one of her 
rare smiles. He was irresistible. But 
his winning way distracted her. She 
hurried through the tone games. He 
was to make sounds like a train 
whistle, mew like a cat, sing up where 
the birds fly. All of which he tried 
diligently, and just as diligently, 
failed to come up from his gutteral 
depths. 

Then, suddenly and miraculously, 
his voice was high — not too clear, 
but high where it should be. 

“That's fine, Malcolm!” Miss Peli- 
can was elated. Perhaps he would be 
able to sing in the program after all. 

The praise slid over Malcolm like 
mayonnaise over jellied salad. He 
didn’t think he sang any different 
from the way he always did. If she 
thought it was good, he was glad. 

“Try again, now, Malcolm... 
tweet, tweet, tweet.”” Malcolm tried 
again and again. But the bird in 
him had vanished as swiftly as it had 
come. His voice was low and hoarse 
once more. 

Miss Pelican decided that this was 
the time to tell him. “Malcolm, how 
would you like to be one of the wise 
men in the Christmas play?” 


His eyes widened. The mouth with 
the missing tooth opened like a 
small cavern. “Do you mean it, really, 
Miss Pelican? Honestly? Can I be 
one of the wise men and sing, too?” 

She wanted to turn away from the 
confident, shining eyes. 

“Well, Malcolm .. .” She placed 
her hands on his thin shoulders. 
“Malcolm, there are a lot of things 
to learn. You'll have to . . .” 

“Oh, I can learn the part easy.” 
His voice came in breathless gasps. 
“Mom will help me. Honestly, oh 
gee, I’m the happiest boy in school.” 

His enthusiasm was carrying him 
away from her. She was alone on an 


island of misapprehension. She must 
make him understand. 


But explaining was useless, for 
Malcolm wouldn’t understand. When 
she told him that he would have to 
choose between the two parts, he was 
incredulous, hurt. Then with mag- 
nanimity he told her that he didn’t 
have to be a wise man if she didn’t 
want him. Miss Pelican was miserably 
confused. 

The scene ended with a weak, 
“We'll see, Malcolm. Try to sing high 
next time, won’t you?” And Malcolm 
returned to his room jubilant, reas- 
sured by his knowledge that he could 
sing. It was easy! 

Miss Pelican needed some silver 
paper for the Christmas star. On her 
way down town, her thoughts wan- 
dered back over her days in Bent- 
ly —some filled with the small an- 
noyances that take the spark out of 
a teacher, that make her long to 
escape to another place, another job. 
There were certainly more tranquil 
jobs — positions with less worry — 
and more pay. 

Then there would come flickering 
moments when she was filled with 
love for these charges of hers. Oc- 
casional contacts with them would 
refresh her love for teaching. She 
remembered . . . 


In her daydreaming, she had 
almost passed the dime store. After 
purchasing the silver paper, she 
found that snow had begun to fall. 

“Miss Pelican —hello!” A small 
woman bundled in a ragged fur trim- 
med coat, beamed at her. 


Miss Pelican decided it must be a 
parent of one of her pupils, and re- 
turned the greeting. “It’s a nice 
snow, isn’t it?” Since the woman 
seemed to desire conversation, the 
music teacher moved near a store 
front to escape the wind, which sud- 
denly acquired a sharp edge. 

“Miss Pelican.” the woman began. 
“I’ve wanted to tell you how much 
our son talks of you. He talks about 
music class every evening, and 
names all the songs he has learned. 
He just loves music, I guess.” 

Miss Pelican was curious about 


THE GREATEST 
DICTIONARY 
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work. Check the 
features of this un- 
usual dictionary value. 


@ 140,000 words, phrases 
and terms with clear, really 
informative definitions pre- 
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@ 2,500 illustrations 
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this mother of a musical prodigy of 
hers. Perhaps it was David’s mother 
. .. David was so good in music. . . 

The woman continued. “Now he’s 
so excited over the Christmas pro- 
gram. The day you told him he could 
be a wise man and sing with his 
grade, he wouldn’t eat his supper, he 
was so excited.” 

Miss Pelican shivered. She might 
have known. She had felt all along 
that the issue with Malcolm was not 
yet settled. 

Her response started weakly, but 
gained strength as she found con- 
viction in her words. “Then you're 


Mrs. Green. Forgive me, I didn’t re- 
member you at first. I’m so happy 
Malcolm enjoys his music. He is so 
enthusiastic about the work. I’m 
sure he'll make a fine wise man.” 
As Malcolm’s mother turned away, 
Miss Pelican went on down the street, 
feeling oddly relieved. The wind 
seemed to have stopped blowing. 
The snow was making the prosaic 
town beautiful. She took a deep 
breath. Letting Malcolm sing was the 
right decision —the only decision. 
No matter how “Bright Star of Christ- 
mas” might sound, she was grateful 
that this child and his mother had 
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reminded her of real values. 

So the day of the program came, 
The curtain rose on the brightly 
lighted stage. The children lifted 
their eyes to the shimmering tree and 
sang. The “angel” sang too, and it 
was terrible. But Miss Pelican was 
neither ostracized nor told that her 
contract would not be renewed. 

As she listened to parents’ polite 
congratulations after the program, 
she decided that the 3-M song had 
not mattered so much after all. ‘Ex. 
cept to Malcolm and his mother. And 
as she looked at their glowing faces, 
Miss Pelican smiled. 


Cooperative Guidance 


a CE guidance services provided 
in our secondary schools must take 
into consideration every aspect of the 
pupil’s life, it is necessary that there 
be close articulation with many agen- 
cies. The guidance program must, 
for instance, provide for articulation 
with the administration, between 
school units, within the school as a 
whole, and with out-of-school agen- 
cies. It is with this last named need 
that I am most concerned. 

Schools are not the only agencies 
in a community interested in child 
welfare and in rendering a more 
effective type of guidance service to 
the community’s young people. The 
personnel offices of commercial and 
industrial organizations, service clubs, 


churches, civic and welfare groups, 


and similar agencies often carry on 
certain phases of guidance and would 
cooperate, if the school were far- 
sighted enough to establish the con- 
tacts, with school guidance workers. 

Articulation between the school and 
the community and coordination of 
the community’s total guidance re- 
sources must be brought about if we 


DEAN W. KUYKENDALL 
Arizona State College 
Tempe 


are to serve youth in any adequate 
fashion. 

Some of the ways in which closer 
cooperation and collaboration may be 
achieved are as follows: (1) Central- 
ize the main responsibility for these 
contacts in the guidance department 
of the high school — and place a re- 
sponsible person in charge of the 
total community development; (2) 
carry on a cooperative, continuing 
study of the need of and the facilities 
for guidance in the community; (3) 
obtain the cooperation of the employ- 
ers in the community so that they will 
look to the school as a_ potential 
source of manpower and woman- 
power and enlist their aid in follow- 
ing up the progress of all persons 
placed; (4) secure from community 
agencies and utilize pamphlets, pos- 
ters, films, speakers, etc.; and (5) 
gain the cooperation of such agencies 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Y. M. 
C. A., in carrying out programs for 
social, moral, and health develop- 
ment. 

By no means are these simple 
tasks. The concept of the school as 


a focal point for community enter- 
prises is not the one commonly ae- 
cepted in our country. It calls for 
some painful shifts in our ways of 
thinking. It raises the school far be- 
yond our usual evaluation. 

But until the school becomes “ac- 
cepted” as a functional institution in 
the ongoing life of the community we 
shall make far less progress with our 
guidance programs than we wish and 
need to make. 
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Better Accoustics 
For Schools Urged 

CLEVELAND—Lessons are more difficult 
for 75 per cent of school children because 
classroom construction prevents proper 
hearing, Lyle F. Yerges, Chicago sound en- 
gineer, believes. 

The basic fault, he maintained, lies with 
architects who “have been guilty for years 
of emphasizing the monumental character- 
istics of the buildings they design” at the 
expense of what should be their main aim, 
which is to build a place where pupils and 
teachers can see and hear easily. Schools, 
he insisted, should be designed “from the 
inside out.” 

It is of prime importance that children, 
especially the youngest, whose articulation 
is undeveloped, hear each word and syllable 
so they can understand, Mr. Yerges said. 
However, excessive reverberation time and 
poor sound distribution are prevalent in 
many schoolrooms, he added. 


Adults Can Learn 
To Read Faster 

The average adult should be able to read 
at least twice as fast as he does now, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Elizabeth A. Simpson of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. Mrs. 
Simpson, head of the Adult Reading Serv- 
ice of the Institute for Psychological Serv- 
ice, reports that “it is not true that the slow 
reader is the careful reader, nor is it true 
that the fast reader is the careless reader.” 

Mrs. Simpson states that the adult, no 
matter how well he reads, can learn to 
read better. A group of Army Force officers 
recently improved their rate of reading 
from 250 to 600 words per minute, she 
discloses, with no loss in comprehension 
through a specialized short course. Often, 
she points out, “increased efficiency means 
increased knowledge and greater success.” 


Negroes Advised to 
‘Rush’ White Colleges 


Wasuincton—James N. Nabrit, Secre- 
tary of Howard University, has urged Ne- 
gro students to flood white colleges with 
application for admission. That is the only 
way, Mr. Nabrit said, Negroes can quickly 
obtain better school facilities. 

He added that it is an immediately effec- 
tive way, for the Supreme Court has ruled 
that states must provide equal educational 
opportunity. Addressing a conference of 


Billion in Buildings Needed 
By Empire State Schools 


A.sany—Unless this state’s school dis- 
tricts spend at least $1,300,000,000 on build- 
ing needs by 1956, education will suffer, 
Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding an- 
nounced, after a survey of districts. Under 
present overcrowded conditions, 108,000 
pupils are handicapped by inadequate fa- 
cilities or inadequate length of school ses- 
sions, he said. 

The survey, Mr. Spaulding said, revealed 
than many pupils are being forced to at- 
tend classes in bus garages, churches, lodge 
halls and other non-school buildings. 

Of the total amount needed for buildings, 
more than $580,518,000 in new buildings 


and repairs will be needed by local districts 
before September 1950, it was said. This 
figure is exclusive of $76,622,000 in pro- 
jects now underway. 

The survey covered all cities and villages 
and about 90% of all other types of dis- 
tricts. New York City’s needs account for 
more than half of the total building needs 
reported, Mr. Spaulding said. 

Abnormally high costs of construction, 
delaying projects which might ordinarily 
have been undertaken, were cited as a 
cause of the shortage along with the rising 
birth rate and the lapse of construction 
during the war. 


presidents of the 17 Negro land-grant col- 
leges in the South, Mr. Nabrit said: 

“The proper remedy for the problem of 
segregation in education is an immediate 
avalanche of applications to attend white 
land-grant institutions on the grounds that 
the Negro schools are not in a position to 
offer research training that is available to 
white students.” 


Princeton University 
Has New Grading Plan 

Princeton, N. J.—Princeton University 
has introduced a new academic program 
which measures student effort on the basis 
of over-all ability, thus disregarding defi- 
ciencies in minor subjects. 

Under the program, which is expected 
to have far-reaching influence among other 
schools, the university has discarded the 
traditional college practice of requiring a 
specific number of course credits for a de- 
gree. It has also drastically revised present 
standards of “passing” and “failure.” 

In explaining the new system, which will 
govern all undergraduate work at Prince- 
ton, Prof. Jeremiah S. Finch, secretary of 
the Faculty Committee on Examinations 
and Standing, pointed out that introduction 
of the program does not mean a lowering 
of standards. 

Henceforth, Dr. Finch said, a student 
who fails a subject will not have to repeat 
that course or an equivalent course. His 
over-all performance instead of individual 
course grades will be the criterion for de- 


termining whether a student should be a!- 
lowed to continue college. 


These Youngsters Shine 


‘On Old Exams 


Los AnceLes—Mother and Dad had bet- 
ter dig up their old report cards before 
chiding Junior about his school marks. 

Dr. Ralph Tyler, dean of the school of 
education at the University of Chicago, de- 
scribed how he dug up old examination 
papers from 1900 to 1915 and gave the tests 
to contemporary pupils. 


In 80 percent of the cases, Dr. Tyler told 
the conference on direction and improve- 
ment of instruction and child welfare, mod- 
ern kids did better than the oldsters had 
done. 


Million More 
First Graders by 1953 

A registration of 3,750,000 pupils in the 
first grade, one million more than the 
number who started school last September, 
is expected to create a serious congestion 
problem in the nat!on’s elementary schools 
in 1953, J. C. Capt, director of the United 
States Census Bureau, said recently. This 
will be attributable principally to the high 
post-war birthrate, Mr. Capt said. 

After 1953, there is likely to be a drop 
in the number of children starting school; 
by the late Nineteen Fifties and early Six- 
ties the number of prospective first-grad- 


ers may range from 2,250,000 to a little 
over 2,750,000. 
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Michigan Voters Uphold 
Sales Tax for Schools 


Derroir, MicuicaAn — Michigan citizens 
by a four-to-one vote in the November elec- 


officials contended that state finances are 
in the red and would be more so if the 
d t were not abolished. The answer 


tion decided that the public schools will 
continue to receive one-third of the 3-cent 
sales tax, together with a sizable appro- 
priation from the general funds of the 
state. At present collection rates, the sales 
tax yields 65 millions annually for educa- 
tional purposes, and there is further school 
aid in the sum of 70 millions a year. 

The question submitted to the voters was 
that of repealing the 1946 amendment 
which had provided for turning over a 
third of the sales tax revenues to the 
schools. Governor Sigler and other state 


came in an overwhelming vote upholding 
the amendment. 

The schools won another victory in the 
same election when voters approved a con- 
stitutional change liberalizing the condi- 
tions under which borrowing for school 
construction is permitted to school districts. 
Sponsored by the Michigan Education As- 
sociation, the proposal was opposed bitter- 
ly by the Farm Bureau, Grange and real 
estate groups. 


The peak for children entering junior 
high school, Mr. Capt said, will be ap- 
proximately 3,750,000 and will come in the 
fall of 1959. By 1962, high school freshmen 
classes will be similarly affected. 


Wants More Recess 
For Elementary Teachers 


TALLAHASSEE, Fta.—A Florida educator 
asserts that elementary teachers need more 
time during the school day to “relax, drink 
a coke, or gossip with other teachers.” 

Dr. J. C. Peel, dean at Florida Southern 
College, says the teacher in the lower 
grades “has children under foot or in her 
hair from 8:30 A. M. to 3 P. M. five days 
a week.” 

The lack of free time, he says, is direct- 
ly responsible for the shortage of instruc- 
tors in schools all over the country. He 
thinks something should be done to at- 
tract more teachers to the elementary 
schools. 

“It is impossible to do good high school 
or college work on a base of ineffective 
education in the lower grades,” Dr. Peel 
declared. 


Wisconsin Considering 
Better English Program 


Mapison, Wisconstn—Wisconsin’s public 
school English teachers should have more 
training and lighter work loads, a survey 
just published by the University of Wiscon- 
sin indicates. Professors Robert C. Pooley 
and Robert D. Williams of Superior State 
Teachers College spent a year doing re- 
search on the project, sending question- 
naires to teachers, superintendents and 
principals and visiting 800 classes. 


More photographs, radios and motion pic- 
ture machines were recommended for ele- 
mentary schools, where it was found that 
many teachers relied too much on text- 
books at the expense of pupils’ immediate 
language needs. 

For high schools, the two experts recom- 
mended: (1) four semester hours as the 
minimum for American literature, with 
emphasis on the 20th century, (2) a mini- 
mum of 18 themes per semester (3, speech 
training for teachers, (4) composition criti- 
cism aimed at improvement and (5) bal- 
ance between personal and class reading. 

The survey’s announced aims were to see 
how much class time went to grammar and 
literature respectively, to judge teacher 
training and competence and to see what 
kind of printed material was used. 


Many Schoolrooms 
Harmful to Eyes 

PirrssurGH—The design of most present- 
day classrooms is harmful to the eyesight 
of pupils, according to a Texas psychologist. 

Dr. Darrell B. Harmon, of Austin, Tex., 
said in a talk before the Middle Atlantic 
Education Congress here, that by the time 
children get through the fifth grade in the 
traditional school, 80 per cent. of them 
have trouble with their eyes. 

“Schools were designed to be easy to 
clean, instead of meeting the needs of the 
children,” Harmon said. “Dark furniture 
and blackboards were fine for the janitor, 
but made too great a light contrast with 
papers.” 

Harmon said experiments showed that 
outstanding improvements resulted from 
the use of school furniture with natural 
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finishes, pale yellow-green “blackboards,” 
light reflective walls and floors and class. 
room windows that direct light against the 
walls and ceiling. 


Fish to Invade 


School Lunches 

Wasuincron—The Fish and Wildlife 
Service believes a good place to start de- 
veloping a taste for fish is in the school- 
room. 

Accordingly, the agency is going to take 
a hand in working up menus under the 
federally-supported school lunch program, 

A. W. Anderson, chief of commercial 
fisheries for the service, said he will assign 
market development specialists to work 
in states “where transportation and mar- 
keting facilities are most favorable for ex- 
tensive use of fish in the school lunches.” 


Mobile Planetarium 
To Tour Hub Schools 


Boston—A traveling planetarium big 
enough to demonstrate any phase of simple 
astronomy has been completed by the Bos- 
ton Museum of Science and will make a 
tour of the city schools for visual lessons 
in the movements of the stars. 

This device, the first of its kind, is a 
kind of stop-gap pending construction of a 
200-seat planetarium that will rise one of 
these days on the banks of the Charles. 

On its tours of the schools, the director 
will be Charles A. Federer, a member of 
the staff of Harvard Observatory. 


U. S. Supports Library 
For Children of Mexico 

Mexico Ciry—The children’s library 
which is part of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in this city is not only the sole 
library for children in all of Mexico, but 
the only library expressly for juveniles so 
far established by the U. S. Department of 
State in connection with any of its foreign 
centers, 

The popularity of the enterprise is 
attested by the fact that over 5,000 chil- 
dren have registered to take out books, 
while the demand from borrowers in dis- 
tant provinces is growing constantly. 

Each child may borrow as many as four 
books, two in English and two in Spanish, 
at one time, and when they are kept out 
longer than the allotted period it is often 
because adults desire to read them. 

There are plays and movies at the library 
on Saturday afternoons, and special groups 
engage in puppet making, preparing scrap 
books for children in hospitals, and other 
interesting activities. - 

One regular feature is a man-of-the 
week selection in which Mexican and 
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North American heroes are alternately 
pointed out. 

The value of the library for developing 
neighborly understanding and good will 
seems fully to bear out the hopes of Nelson 
Rockefeller, who set it up in 1942 when 
he was coordinator of 
Affairs in Washington. 


Soap at Last 
For Gotham Infants 

New York—-For the first time in the 
history of the city’s schools, kindergarten 
and first-grade pupils will wash and dry 
their hands under the aegis of the Board 
of Education. 

Dr. William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools, has announced that funds are now 
available to provide soap and towels to 
pupils in these grades and that when finan- 
ces permit the program will be expanded 
to include all pupils. 

Approval of the board’s action came yes- 
terday from the United Parents’ Associa- 
tions, which has long supported the soap- 
and-Towel program. “The UPA is delighted 
that the program is under way,” said David 
I. Ashe, president. 


inter-American 


Minnesota Operates 
Child Study Center 


A three-point program to overcome the 
educational problems of young children has 
been started at the University of Minnesota 
with the opening of its child-study center. 
The program will offer special assistance 
annually to between 400 and 500 Minnesota 
children with school problems; prepare reg- 
ular classroom teachers, supervisors and 
administrators for remedial work, and ini- 
tiate research into various educational prob- 
lems for which satisfactory solutions are 
not yet known. 

Organized last spring and now in its 
first full year of operation, the center is a 
division of the College of Education. It 
will provide teachers and student-teachers 
wit) practical experience in the field of 
problem schooling. This will be achieved 
through the demonstration of special classes 
and through actual practice. 


Atlanta 8th Graders 
Study Own City 
ArLanta—Eighth-grade students in At- 
lanta’s city schools are this year, for the 
first time, studying a textbook on their own 
city. What is more, they and their teachers, 
had a part in working with the authors to 
develop it. “Building Atlanta’s Future” is 
its title. 
Miss Ira Jarrell, superintendent of the 
Atlanta Public Schools, states the purpose 
of the new textbook: 


Role of Small College 
Stressed at Conference 


Witmincton, Onio-— Educators, scien- 
tists, religious workers and business Jeaders 
meeting here to discuss “Building for a 
Better America,” agreed that the small lib- 
eral arts colleges should strive to recapture 
their former position as training grounds 
for leadership in civic affairs as well as the 
professions. The conference was held at 
Wilmington College, a Quaker institution 
headed by Dr. Samuel D. Marble. 

Speakers stressed the importance of a 
liberal education. Vocational aims, they 
said, should be taken into account but not 
allowed to overshadow the deeper and more 
idealistic aspects of the program. 

The conferees recognized the difficulty of 
subordinating the economic motive to that 
of service, but believed this possible through 
renewed.emphasis on values and through 
courses designed to broaden the students” 
understanding of current issues in the light 
of past and present thinking. 

A man with high technological compe- 
tence and bad motives is an unworthy and 
dangerous graduate, it was pointed out, as 


the conferees addressed their attention to 
the importance of implanting the sort of 
motives essential to useful citizenship in a 
democracy. The need for core courses in 
general education and for studying the cul- 
tural foundations of this nation and the 
contributions that may come from other 
cultures, was emphasized. : 

Dr. Marble submitted details of the at- 
temps that Wilmington College is making 
to adapt instruction to the demands of this 
era of astounding material progress in 
which spiritual advance seems less rapid. 
A course for freshmen provides an intro- 
duction to democracy. This is followed in 
the sophomore year by an introduction to 
science. Juniors undertake a study of inter- 
national affairs. Seniors, in turn, take up 
the Bible and our spiritual traditions. 

Dr. Marble declared that these courses 
meet with favorable response from stu- 
dents and the subject matter arouses a 
degree of interest that carries over into 
conversations and questionings wherever 
students congregate. 


“The Atlanta Board of Education, 
through the medium of ‘Building Atlanta’s 
Future,’ desires to make possible a con- 
structive study of Atlanta as a growing city. 

“The Board realizes that it is the youth 
cf today who will be responsible for the 
continuing growth of Atlanta. It hopes that 
this study will render obvious the mis- 
takes of the past so that they will not be 
repeated and will not hinder progress.” 

Miss Jarrell reports inquiries about the 
Atlanta book from many school] systems in 
other parts of the country who are inter- 
ested in developing a book of their own 
along similar lines. 


Temple Reading Clinic 
To Stress Semantics 

PHILADELPHIA—The Sixth Annual Read- 
ing Clinic Institute, Temple University, has 
been announced for the week of January 3] 
to February 4, 1949, inclusive. 

The chief emphasis at this institute will 
be on semantic analysis and the develop- 
ment of concepts. Conclusions from previ- 
ous institutes on differentiated instruction, 
integrated language arts approach, and 
reading needs in content areas will be sum- 
marized. The program will be differentiated 
in terms of development, corrective, and 
remedial reading in elementary and second- 
ary schools and colleges. 


' Registration must be verified prior to the 
date of the institute. For a copy of the 
program, requirements for the evaluation 
meetings, and other information, write to: 
Emmett Albert Betts, Director, The Read- 
ing Clinic, Department of Psychology, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Allergy to Eggs 
May Cause Flunking 

Atiantic Ciry—Allergy to eggs or other 
foods sometimes explains Junior’s poor 
marks, pediatricians were told here. 

This and some other strange effects of 
food allergies in children were described 
during a round-table discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. 

The allergies can cause behavior prob- 
lems, like obstinacy or poor school perform- 
ance, said Dr. Susan Dees of Durham, N. C. 
Finding the guilty food, and taking the 
child off it, often cures the trouble, she 
said. 

Some children get asthma or hives simply 
from smelling foods they are sensitive to, 
Dr. Arthur Hoersch of Cleveland reported. 
One child gets asthma simply by being in 
the kitchen when his mother scrambles 
eggs, he said. Another four-year-old gets 
asthma from smelling potatoes, doctors at 
the meeting were told. 
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Says Public Schools 
Need Regeneration 


Boston—Public education is currently 
at its lowest ebb in many big cities of the 
country and needs a healthy revitalization, 
if the children of today are to be equipped 
to face the problems of the future, Dr. 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the school of edu- 
cation of New York University, declared 
in an address here. 

Citing the ever increasing enrollments 
of private schols in all large cities as evi- 
dence of a current trend, he told members 
of the New England Association of School 
Superintendents, that “when the people of 
the United States feel that the public 
schools aren’t good enough for their chil- 
dren, something must be done.” 

“It’s not just more education that we 
need,” Dr. Melby declared. “We need a 
different kind, one which will give our 
boys and girls a new insight into freedom, 
citizenship, and the ethic and moral prob- 
lems of our age. Public education needs a 
spiritual and moral rennaissance.” 


These Unpaid Teachers 
Ready to Dig Coal 

PorresvitLE, Pa. — Blythe Township 
wants to keep its teachers in the class- 
rooms, not in a coal mine. Supervising 
Principal James B. Nash says the State of 
Pennsylvania will provide $12,000, which, 
plus enough local tax collections, will en- 
able the township to pay seven resigned 
teachers for six months work to Sept. 1. 
The teachers quit in October because the 
school district had not paid them a cent 
of salary since March. They had offered to 
go into the mining business to help build 
up the district’s school pay-roll fund. 


“An education, when it is all written out 
on foolscap, covers nearly ten sheets.” 
Stephen Leacock. 


REGISTER NOW 


for placement next school year in 
the Colleges and Schools of Cali- 
fornia and other Western states. 
Urgent need for primary and other 
elementary school teachers. Write 
for particulars. FREE REGISTRA- 
TION with 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Columbia Building, 
Spokane, Washington 
Other Offices: Chicago, Minneapolis 

Kansas City, New York 


Grins Between 


JUNGLE BUNGLE 


A big-game hunter has been missing for 
days. It is feared that something he dis- 
agreed with ate him. 


FREEDOM FOOTNOTE 
A would-be customer at a meat counter 
cast her eyes over the various cuts and the 
prices, mostly not cut. Turning to another 
shopper, she remarked: “Isn't it wonderful 
to live in a country where you can look at 
a steak?” 


EXTRA CURRICULAR 


Johnny came proudly home at the end 
of his first day in school, and Mother asked 
him what he had learned in school that day. 
“Nothing, I guess,” Johnny replied. Seeing 
the disappointed look on his mother’s face 
he added, “But I did learn a lot at recess!” 


WASTE 


A Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra had 
given a special performance in a small New 
England town. It was a new experience for 
many of the inhabitants. The next day some 
of the old-timers, gathered around the stove 
in the general store, were expressing their 
opinions of the concert. 


“Well, all I got to say,” commented one 
old character with finality, “is that was a 
long way to bring that bass drum to bang 
it only wunst.” 


BIGGER 

Teaching a little Indian boy to read, the 
teacher wrote the word boy in different 
places on the blackboard, and each time 
he read it correctly. Then she wrote it in 
huge letters, filling a whole section of 
blackboard. “I guess that must be man,” 
he said. 


MURINOLOGIST 


The young radical went to one of those 
progressive schools where nothing is dis- 
couraged and one day, having found a cute 
little brown mouse in the flat his family 
occupied, he was all for taking it to school 
with him. At this, his mother tried to talk 
him out of the idea. 

“It’s all right, Mother,” said the young- 
ster. “We got lots of mice in school.” 

“Yes, but those are white mice,” the 
mother argued. 

The kid looked at her in disgust. “Aha,” 
he said. “Race prejudice, huh?” 
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Grinds 


OTHERS SIMILAR 


A hired man went over to help Old Man 
Brown for a day. Brown and his wife didn’t 
get along, so he had built himself a cabin 
out in the pasture, behind the barn and left 
the home to his wife. 

When the men came in at noon, the 
cabin was spick and span, and a gooseberry 
pie and a pan of biscuits stood on the table, 
Old Man Brown noticed the hired man 
staring and said, “Well, Clara’s been over, 
There’s not a man on earth who could live 
with that woman, but she certainly makes 
a wonderful neighbor!” 


MISBEEHAVIOR 


An irate visitor darted angrily up to the 
beekeeper and complained: “One of your 
bees stung me, and I want you to do some- 
thing about it.” 

The beekeeper answered soothingly: 
“Certainly, madam. Just show me which 
bee it was and I'll have it punished.” 


EXPOSING THE PEST 


A prominent doctor who invariably is 
asked for free medical advice wherever he 
goes, finally hit upon the right cure. At a 
social affair he was cornered by a pest, 
who listed a number of imaginary ailments 
and asked the doctor's advice. 

“Tell you what,” replied the doc, “strip 
down to your shoes and let me examine 
you.” 

“Right here, Doc?” asked the pest, in 
amazement. 

“Sure,” was the doctor’s nifty reply, “you 
asked me here.” 


METERED MERRIMENT 


A famous comedian was playing lo a 
Boston audience one evening when he be- 
came discouraged at the way his funny 
stuff did not seem to register. The harder 
he tried the less satisfying was the re- 
sponse. 

After the play, he met a friend who had 
been in the audience. The friend assured 
him that the act was highly amusing. “At 
one point,” said he, “I almost laughed.” 


TRAGEDY 

Just before election day, a local mother 
found her youngster sobbing bitterly. \fter 
much questioning, she discovered the rea- 
son for his sudden concern with national 
problems. Schoolmates had succeeded in 
convincing him that if Truman won, the 
country would be showered with atom 
bombs, while if Dewey were the victor, 
there would be school on Saturdays. 
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From 1875 to 1932, inclusive, there were two volumes a year. 
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Volume 115 (1933) was the first to 


contain all the issues of a calendar year. 
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The following firms, each specializing in merchandise or services for schools, cordially 
welcome inquiries from Journal of Education readers. 
All the firms here listed are known to be reliable. 
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AND SERVICES 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company 
New York 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Macmillan Co. 
New York 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York 


G. and C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co. 


New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. 


Silver Burdett Company 


New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


lohn C. Winston Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards - Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville. Pa. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books: Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


School Specialties 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


SoundScriber Corporation 
New Haven. Conn. 


Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Nation-wide service—as near to you as your telephone 


Teachers’ Agencies 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON - 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ee 
BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET — 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGERS: 


LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 


The Springfield Teachers’ Agency 


Robert S. Macdowall, B.S. in Ed., M.Ed., Manager 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


1570 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE 


: Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in\ the Social 
Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences, Hone Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can contribu 
ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to 

understand world problems. 
_ The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for world citizen 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 
New material on 450 pages and a new chapter on the Unitec 
Nations. The WORKBOOK is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY’sS 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual 


WEST’S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY — 1948 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. WORKBOOK. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES — 19428 
A chronological history, bringing events down to the pres- 
ent day, combined with a unit study of American institz- 
tions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD —1948 
The national leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it makes world history most significant and purposeft 
in relation to present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


WEST’S AMERICAN PEOPLE — 1948 
History of the United States for high schoo) 


seniors. 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual, 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP — 1948 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the dem 
ocratic way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS — 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU — 1948 
A composite course in home economics covering all features 
ef this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL — 1948 - 
New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking 
kitchen safety, and methods of quick-freezing foods. New 
WORKBOOK. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe 
matics required in this Atomic Age. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC — 1948 
With practical applications, covering a wide field of the 
pupils’ interests. Answer Book. 


ship. All these books are of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and accurate color. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES — 1948 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature ayia. 
tion throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic wm 
derstanding. 1948 Bditions. Complete WORKBOOKS ang 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection 
maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH |, Il, Ill AND IV 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high schoo) with 
exercises carefully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals, 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual, 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct 
English. The accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled. 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teaehers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the import- 
ance of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE — 1948 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in Ger 
eral Science. New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY — 1948 
For years the national] leader in Biology in the previous 
edition. Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, 
Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS — 1948 
includes the many important recent discoveries in the sub 
ject of Physics. Glossary available. WORKBOOK and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSITS 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of 

Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, 

Plastics and the Atom. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual 


All textbooks cf Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly of the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston 8 New York 16 Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 
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